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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  father  of  the  noted  and  worthy 
Florence  Nightingale,  died  recently,  at  his 
residence,  Embly  Manor,  near  Romsey,  Eng- 
land. He  was  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age. 

A Southern  history  of  the  late  civil  war 
is  to  be  compiled  and  published.  Every 
’ story  has  its  two  sides,  and  both  may  be 
profitable  considered. 

Disbaeli  formally  accepted  the  Pre- 
miership of  England  on  the  18th  ult.,  and 
Gladstone,  who  has  for  some  years  held  the 
office,  is  reported  to  be  “glad”  that  this 
“stone”  has  been  so  cast. 

When  people  feel  like  finding  fault  with 
work  which  has  been  accomplished  by 
others,  they  should  reflect  before  giving  an 
opinion,  whether  they  could  have  done  bet- 
ter themselves. 

The  summit  of  the  Jungfrau  mountain  in 
Switzerland,  has  been  attained  by  an  Ameri- 
can lady  which  is  considered  a perilous  feat 
to  perform.  Miss  Brewood  is  the  name  of 
the  lady  who  has  thus  distinguished  herself. 

The  Editorial  contributor  of  the  “Wo- 
man’s Journal”  writes  that  “In  London, 
what  was  formerly  called  ‘husband,’  is  now 
a young  lady’s  ‘connubial  attache.’”  We 
are  not  informed  of  what  the  latest  style  is 
of  designating  a young  man’s  better  half. 

The  SEMi-centennial  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Franklin  Institute  was  re- 
cently celebrated  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall 
in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Fredrick  Fraley,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Institute  was  present 
and  gave  interesting  recollection  of  its 
establishment. 

Marshal  Bazaine,  the  old  French  war- 
rior, who  has  been  sentenced  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  as  a prisoner,  having 
been  charged  with  disloyalty,  will  be  grant- 
ed the  society  of  his  family.  His  wife  made 
the  request,  and  the  French  Government 
had  the  consideration  to  receive  it  favorably. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  unconscionable 
men  upon  the  American  Continent  are  resi- 
dents of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  It  has  been  tele- 
graphed that  twenty-five  women,  who  be- 
gan the  crusade  against  liquor  in  that  city 
went  to  a billiard  saloon,  knelt  and  prayed, 
and  exhorted  for  half  an  hour  without  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect.  The  men  treated 
them  with  jeers. 

amendments  to  the  Indian  intercourse 
bill  of  1855,  designed  to  abolish  the  liquor 
traffic  among  Indians,  providing  heavy  pen- 
alties for  any  infraction  of  the  law  against 
such  traffic,  have  been  proposed.  General 
Harney  recommends  the  suppression  of 
whiskey  sellers  by  shooting  or  hanging 
them.  A law  by  which  white  men  could  be 
enforced  to  set  Indians  better  examples  than 
drinking  whiskey,  might  have  a bonefioial 
effect. 

Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  asked,  at  the 
Women’s  Centennial  tea-party,  in  Boston, 
“What  would  Sam  Adams  say  to-day?” 
And  a New  York  editor  farther  queries, 
“Would  he  have  celebrated  his  famous  tea- 
party  with  the  ladies  who  declared  that  taxa- 


tion without  representation  is  tyranny,  or 
with  the  gentlemen  who  said  so  a hundred 
years  ago?”  These  questions  are  very  sug- 
gestive— Who  will  answer  them? 

The  “American  Journal  of  Education” 
is  published  monthly  by  E.  N.  Andrews,  at 
Chicago,  price  $1,50  a year.  It  is  of  conve- 
nient size  and  of  excellent  typographical 
appearance,  and  being  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  education,  aims  to  be  a popular  as  well 
as  professional  periodical;  useful  to  the 
teacher, the  school  officer  and  all  friends  of 
education. 

The  California  State  Legislature  has 
passed  a bill,  making  women  eligible  to 
School  offices.  The  same  step  has  been  pre- 
viously taken  by  several  other  states;  and 
this  is  considerable  in  favor  of  woman’s 
abilities.  If  she  is  competent  to  instruct 
the  youth  of  our  land,  should  she  not  cer- 
tainly be  possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence 
to  entitle  her  to  a voice  in  the  arrangements 
or  laws  by  which  the  schools  of  our  country 
are  to  be  governed? 

A late  telegram  from  Erie,  Penn.,  gives 
the  following  item  of  news:  “The  wife  of 
Ezra  Cooper,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
this  country,  was  arrested  to-day  on  suspic- 
ion of  having  murdered  a servant  girl,  of 
whom  it  is  said  she  was  jealous,  imagining 
there  was  too  great  an  intimacy  between  the 
deceased  and  her  husband.”  Another  sad 
instance  of  the  dire  effects  of  letting  pas- 
sion, and  not  principle,  take  possession  of, 
and  rule  the  human  heart. 

Cases  of  poverty  and  distress,  in  New 
York  city  are  lately  being  brought  to  light 
in  astonishing  magnitude.  Women  from  the 
wealthiest  and  most  refined  families  of  the 
city,  have  been  so  touched  by  the  sights  of 
destitution  and  suffering  which  have  pre- 
sented themselves,  that  they  have  not  only 
offered  the  contents  of  their  purses,  and 
clothing  from  their  wardrobes,  but  some 
have  even  volunteered  their  services  as 
seamstresses  for  the  poor.  We  repeat  the 
words  of  one  old  lady, a recipient  of  mercy, 
“God  bless  the  rich  who  are  charitable  to 
the  poor.”  And  He  will. 

The  Legislature  has  appropriated  $10.- 
000  to  the  Deseret  Agricultural  and  Manu- 
facturing Society.  Miss  Joan  M.  Campbell 
has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Society, 
In  the  place  of  her  father,  Mr.  R.  L.  Camp- 
bell, resigned.  Miss  Mary  L.  Campbell  is 
assistant  secretary,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Wallace 
corresponding  secretary.  Ladies  through- 
out the  Territory  should  keep  in  view,  the 
fact  that  they  are^desired  and  expected  to  do 
their  part  in  making  the  Territorial  Fair  for 
each  season  a success;  and  their  works  for 
this  purpose  should  always  be  contemplated 
and  begun  in  good  time. 

A cheerful  and  energetic  woman  of  this 
city — whose  name  we  have  not  permision  to 
publish — 'has  been  chief  assistant  to  her  hus- 
band in  building  two  houses.  She  said  to 
us,  “He  prepared  the  concrete  while  I laid 
the  lower  part  of  the  house  and  one  of  the 
gable  ends;  then  we  exchanged  work,  and  I 
mixed  the  concrete  while  he  finished  the 
upper  part.”  During  the  same  conversation, 
this  lady  remarked  that  she  was  so  eager  to 
learn  the  news  of  the  day,  it  seemed  as 


though  she  could  hardly  wait  for  the  papers 
to  be  issued.  We  would  like  Senator  Frel- 
inghuyson,  or  the  Salt  Lake  correspondent 
of  the  “New  North  West”  to  inform  us  why 
this  lady  should  be  disfranchised. 

In  the  recently  published  Autobiography 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  M.  P.  he  has  declared 
almost  his  entire  life  a disappointment. 
His  father,  who  had  been  educated  for  the 
ministry  but  became  an  unbeliever,  was  his 
teacher.  At  three  years  of  age  the  child  was 
put  to  studying  Greek,  and  at  eight  he  had 
read  most  of  the  renowned  Greek  works. 
So  his  life  and  studies  were  continued;  really 
anything  but  pleasant  and  happy  to  himself. 
He  tells  how  he  was  disappointed  “In  his 
fellow-students,  in  his  fellow-laborers,  in  so- 
ciety into  which  he  had  ceased  to  go,  in  his 
father’s  opinions,  in  his  own,  in  his  political 
efforts,  in  Parliament,  in  the  philosophical 
radicals,  in  the  workingmen,  in  the  Board  on 
which  he  worked  all  his  life,  in  the  reforms 
he  saw  effected;  in  every  thing  with  which 
his  life  was  associated  except  his  fellowship 
in  feeling  and  labor  with  his  wife,  and  that 
for  only  seven  years.”  Sad  failure  of  a life, 
one  of  honor  and  affluence,  yet  with  no  sat- 
isfaction in  it,  for  the  man  to  whom  it  was 
kindly  lent.  Parents  who  are  ambitious  for 
the  future  of  their  children,  may  better 
teach  them  to  pray  to  and  reverence  God, 
without  ever  putting  a book  into  their  hands, 
than  to  crowd  their  brains  with  all  sorts  of 
worldly  knowledge  in  order  that  they  may 
become  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
More  than  one  useful  moral  might  be  drawn 
from  the  life-history  of  Mr.  Mill  as  given  by 
himself. 


HUMOR  AND  SARCASM. 


It  is  not  everybody  who  knows  where  to 
joke,  or  when,  or  how;  and  whoever  is  ig- 
norant of  these  conditions  had  better  not 
joke  at  all.  A gentleman  never  attempts  to 
be  humorous  at  the  expense  of  people  with 
whom  he  is  but  slightly  acquainted.  In  fact, 
it  is  neither  good  manners  nor  wise  policy 
to  joke  at  anybody’s  expense;  that  is  to  say, 
to  make  anybody  uncomfortable  merely  to 
arise  a laugh.  Old  iEsop,  who  was  donbt- 
less  the  subject  of  many  a gibe  on  account 
of  his  humped  back,  tells  the  whole  story  in 
his  fable  of  “The  Boys  and  the  Frogs.” 
What  was  jolly  for  the  youngsters  was  death 
to  the  croakers.  A jest  may  cut  deeper 
than  a cruse.  Some  men  are  so  constituted 
that  they  cannot  take  even  a friendly  joke 
in  good  part,  and  instead  of  repaying  it  in 
the  same  light  coin,  will  requite  it  with  con- 
tumely and  insult.  Never  banter  one  of 
this  class,  for  he  will  brood  over  your  badi- 
nage long  after  you  have  forgotten  it,  and  it 
is  not  prudent  to  incur  any  one’s  enmity  for 
the  sake  of  uttering  a smart  double  entendre 
or  a tart  repartee.  Ridicule,  at  best,  is  a 
perilous  weapon.  Satire,  however,  when 
levelled  at  social  follies  and  political  evils, 
is  not  only  legitimate,  but  commendable. 
It  has  shamed  down  more  abuses  than  were 
ever  abolished  by  force  or  logic. 


Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  bridge  over  the 
Mississippi  at  Quincy,  111.  It  will  be  2,400  feet  in 
length,  double-decked,  with  a draw  of  300  feet. 


WOMAN’S  EXPONENT 
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“DON’T  WHIP  HIM.” 


ANONYMOUS  . 

Our  Bobby  was  pinching  the  kittens, 

And  kicking  the  primmer  about, 

And  pulling  a beetle  to  pieces, 

His  face  all  awry  in  a pout; 

His  mamma,  who  silent  and  patient, 

Had  heard  all  his  fretting  and  noise, 
Now  reached  for  the  whip  on  the  mantle — 
The  terror  of  four-year-old  boys. 

But  Grandma,  with  snowy-white  kerchief 
Pinned  over  her  warm,  loving  breast, 
Where  ten  little  heads  had  been  pillowed 
And  rocked  into  childhood’s  sweet  rest, 
Looked  up  from  her  little  wool  stocking, 
Just  finished  and  laid  on  her  knee. 

And  said,  “dear,  you’ll  ruin  his  temper, 
Please  listen  a moment  to  me. 

“Don’t  whip  him;  his  father  before  him 
Was  flogged  and  shut  up  in  the  dark, 
And  stood  on  one  foot  in  a corner, 

And  disciplined  up  to  the  mark; 

We  gave  him  no  credit  for  honor, 

But  watched  him  as  spiders  watch  flies, 
And  what  did  it  teach  him?  why  mainly 
To  practise  deceit  and  tell  lies. 

We  called  it  affection  and  duty — 

God  knows  we  were  fond  of  the  boy— 

But  I guess  his  remembrance  of  childhood 
Is  not  quite  a well-spring  of  joy. 

So  put  up  that  willow  whip,  daughter, 

And  try  little  Bobby  once  more; 

You  see  he’s  forgotten  his  passion, 

And  lies,  half  asleep,  on  the  floor.” 

Then  Grandmother  lifted  her  darling, 

And  patted  his  head  on  her  breast, 

And  sang  an  old  favorite  ditty, 

Till  all  Bobby’s  woes  were  at  rest; 

And  so  the  wee  whip,  bright  and  yellow, 
Was  laid  on  the  mantle  again, 

And  this  is  way  that  these  grandmas’ 

Spoil  nine  little  boys  out  of  ten. 

.<>► 

R,  8.  REPORTS. 


Mrs.  Sinah  Bishop,  Secretary  of  the  Re- 
lief Society  of  Paradise,  Cache  Co.,  writes 
that  on  the  5th  ot  Jan.,  Sister  Maughan, 
President  of  the  Relief  Societies  in  Cache 
County,  met  with  the  sisters  of  Paradise  and 
reorganized  the  Relief  Society  there.  Some 
of  the  former  officers  having  moved  from 
the  settlement,  they  were  released  and 
others  duly  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant 
places.  Sister  Martha  Wright  was  appoint- 
ed President,  Sister  Lydia  R.  Remington 
first,  and  Ann  James  second  Counselors,  and 
Sister  Elizabeth  S.  Jackson  Treasurer,  with 
a sufficient  number  of  Teachers.  Sister 
Maughan  gave  some  excellent  instruction, 
which  the  sisters  appreciated  and  seemed 
desirous  of  profiting  by.  Mrs.  Bishop  con- 
cludes her  report  with,  ‘‘Hoping  *ve  may 
individually  and  as  a Society  add  our  influ- 
ence and  unite  in  the  building  up  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  we  are  your  sisters  in  the 
Gospel  Covenant.” 


Mrs.  Betsy  Gold  writes  from  Washington, 
Washington  Co.,  that  the  young  ladies  of 
that  place,  with  a few  others  of  more  ma- 
ture years,  met  at  the  residence  of  ex  Bishop 
R.  D.  Covington,  Feb.  Oth,  1874,  and  organ- 
ized a Young  Ladies’  Retrenchment  Soci- 
ety, with  the  following  officers: 


Miss  Lucy  Cooper,  President, 
Christy  Johnson,  ) 


Counsetors. 


7) 

,,  Emily  Harmon,  j 
,,  Ida  Parker,  Secretary, 

„ Hannah  Larson,  Treasurer. 




^ A distinguished  German  surgeon  named 
Esmarch  has  invented  a process  whereby 
amputation  of  the  limbs  may  be  performed 
bloodless  by  applying  bandages  to  the  limbs 
above  the  point  of  operating.  The  method 
has  been  successfully  tried  in  New  York 
city. 


“BEAR  YE  ONE  ANOTHER’S 
BURDENS.” 

Galatians,  Gth  chapter,  2nd  verse. 


To  me  this  text  seems  peculiarly  applica- 
ble to  women.  A woman’s  nature  is  natur- 
ally one  of  sympathy,  and  none  are  so  ready 
to  lend  assistance,  to  succor  the  weak,  aid 
the  poor,  pour  balm  into  the  wounded  heart, 
and  to  comfort  by  every  means  in  her  power 
those  whose  fortunes  are  hard,  as  gentle, 
self-sacrificing  woman.  O woman!  surely 
your  mission  is  one  of  tenderness  and  love. 
How  particularly  necessary  then,  that  wTe 
should  love  one  another;  that  we  may  the 
more  readily  aid,  comfort,  strengthen,  en- 
courage and  truly  sympathize  with  each 
other.  If  our  labors  are  arduous  and  com- 
plicated, they  may  be  materially  lightened 
by  mutual  participation  and  co-operation. 
We  can  all  understand  this  in  relation  to 
practical  everyday  life,  and  as  that  is  a com- 
plete prototype  of  our  spiritual  life,  the 
same  rule  will  apply  in  spiritual  matters  as 
well  as  in  those  of  a temporal  nature. 
Every  human  soul,  at  any  rate  every  wo- 
man’s soul,  needs  support  and  comfort  from 
outside  sources.  We  are  none  of  us  entirely 
independent  of  each  other,  no  matter  how 
self-reliant,  or  how  strong-minded,  however 
extraordinary  our  gifts,  intellect,  attain- 
ments or  possessions.  Sometimes  I think 
the  stronger  the  mind,  the  more  sympathy 
it  needs.  If  it  is  continually  pouring  forth 
to  others,  the  fountain  must  needs  be  replen- 
ished. To  be  sure  we  have  always  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  go  to,  and  his  fountains 
are  inexhaustible;  but  then  we  are  mortals, 
dwelling  in  mortal  bodies,  and  as  such,  have 
need  of  sympathy  from  mortal  beings. 

We  are  engaged  in  a stupendous  work, 
view  it  in  whatever  light  we  may,  and  the 
work  is  increasing  on  every  side.  It  is  im- 
possible to  define  its  limits,  or  determine  its 
magnitude.  Think  you  then,  there  is  no 
need  of  assistance  from  one  another?  We 
have  each  of  us  the  same  object  in  view,  a 
similar  interest  at  stake,  if  we  could  only 
realize  it;  we  are  working  not  only  for  our 
own  mutual  improvement  and  advancement, 
but  for  the  good  of  future  generations.  The 
seed  we  sow  will  assuredly  spring  up,  blos- 
som and  bear  fruit  in  the  future;  and  having 
the  same  prize  to  obtain,  the  same  goal  to 
reach,  aiming  at  the  same  great  result,  the 
regeneration  of  woman;  let  us  be  philan- 
thropists in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word; 
and  a constant  support  to  each  other  in 
word,  in  action,  and  in  very  deed.  If  we 
have  strong  minds  or  bodies,  so  much  the 
better  for  us,  and  so  much  the  more  devolves 
upon  us  to  do,  for  “where  much  is  given 
much  will  be  required.”  If  we  possess 
gifts,  talents,  or  abilities,  are  we  justified  in 
allowing  them  to  perish  for  the  want  of  use, 
any  more  than  the  miser  in  hoarding  up  his 
gold  while  the  poor  around  him  are  starv- 
ing ? I think  not;  but  in  humility,  laying 
all  upon  the  altar  of  our  faith,  trusting  in 
God  for  guidance  and  support,  let  us  exert 
every  faculty  we  possess,  in  the  great  work 
of  advancement  and  redemption.  Let  us 
stretch  forth  a hand  to  the  weak  and  erring, 
lift  up  the  fallen,  raise  the  bowed  down, 
help  the  tempted  to  resist  temptation,  and 
stimulate  those  who  are  dilatory  to  prompt 
and  decided  action. 

We  have  been  told  that  “Pure  religion 
and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father,  is 
to  visit  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their 
afflictions, ”&e.  Do  we  not  visit  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  igno- 
rant, the  weak  and  by  every  means  in  our 
power  contribute  to  their  comfort,  well-be- 
ing and  happiness  ? And  we  do  not  say 


“Be  thou  clothed  and  warmed  and  fed,”  but 
we  act  in  the  matter,  and  our  actions  and 
wTords  correspond;  then  are  we  not  bearing 
the  burdens  of  the  weak,  and  striving  to 
fulfill  the  law  of  Christ,  that  “Inasmuch  as 
ye  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  do  it  unto 
me  ?”  Sisters,  take  courage;  our  love  for 
each  other  is  increasing,  we  are  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  develop- 
ments of  woman,  our  associations  with  each 
other,  (in  our  organizations)  are  gradually, 
yet  steadity  uniting  our  influence.  We  may 
be  frowned  upon,  have  to  encounter  preju- 
dice and  scorn,  be  criticized  on  all  sides  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  our  motives; 
but  we  must  bear  it  bravely^ — without 
shrinking  or  looking  backward,  trusting  in 
God  and  in  each  other;  and  always  having 
in  view  the  great  Cause  in  wffiich  we  are 
engaged;  our  march  must  be  onward,  our 
motto  progression. 

God  has  not  given  to  all  the  same  gifts, 
therefore  He  must  have  intended  us  to  help 
each  other;  women  as  well  as  men.  Why 
should  not  women  uphold  each  other  by  be- 
ing associated  together  ? I know  it  is  the 
opinion  of  most  men  that  women  are  in- 
capable of  being  true  to  each  other,  espec- 
ially where  there  is  the  least  chance  for 
rivalry  either  in  affection,  opinion  or  char- 
acter; but  notwithstanding  man’s  voice  to 
the  contrary,  I believe  it  is  possible  for 
women  to  arrive  at  a higher  standard  of 
character  and  excellence  than  has  ever  yet 
been  attained.  And  if  man,  being  the  ver- 
itable living  head,  will  lend  us  his  sanction 
and  approbation,  will  look  upon  our  efforts 
with  a smile  of  approval,  even  though  he 
withholds  the  helping  hand,  which  it  is  our 
right  and  privilege  to  expect,  we  will  yet 
succeed  in  the  accomplishment  of  a purpose, 
purifying  and  renovating  in  its  influence, 
powerful  and  effectual  in  its  results  for  good 
upon  the  human  family.  And  many  yet 
unborn  will  have  reason  to  bless  those  who 
braved  persecution,  insult  and  calumny,  to 
establish  organizations  for  the  benefit  of 
woman;  and  as  woman  was  the  first  to  yield 
to  temptation  and  to  induce  man  to  follow 
her,  so  ought  she  to  be  diligent  and  untir- 
ing in  her  efforts  to  reinstate  herself  in  the 
presence  of  her  Creator — and  assist  in  per- 
fecting and  leading  man  back  again  also. 
For  whatever  exalts,  elevates,  purifies  and 
refines  woman,  cannot  fail  to  have  a direct 
influence  upon  man,  for  is  it  not  given  unto 
her  to  “Bear  the  souls  of  men  ?” 

Blanche  Beechwood. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Feb.  18th,  1874. 

,o» 

THE  WILL  MUST  BE  TRAINED,  NOT 
BROKEN. 


Men  often  speak  of  breaking  the  will  of  a 
child,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  had  better 
break  the  neck.  The  will  needs  regulating, 
not  destroying.  I should  as  soon  think  of 
breaking  the  legs  of  a horse  in  training 
him,  as  a child’s  will.  I would  discipline 
and  develop  it  into  harmonious  proportions. 
I never  yet  heard  of  a will  in  itself  too  strong, 
more  than  of  an  arm  too  mighty, or  a mind  too 
comprehensive  in  its  grasp,  too  powerful  in 
its  hold.  The  instruction  of  children  should 
be  such  as  to  animate,  inspire,  train,  but  not 
to  hew,  cut  and  carve;  for  I would  always 
treat  a child  as  a live  tree,  which  was  to  be 
helped  to  grow,  never  as  dry,  dead  timber 
to  be  carved  into  this  or  that  shape,  and  to 
have  certain  moldings  grooved  upon  it.  A 
live  tree,  and  not  dead  timber,  is  every  lit- 
tle child. — Theodore  Parker. 


Music  in  the  St.  Louis  public  schools  costs  $28, 
000  a year. 
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A LETTER. 


South  Cottonwood,  Feb.  1874. 
Mrs.  L.  Greene  Richards: — 

I have  been  thinking  of  writing  something 
for  the  Exponent  a long  time;  but  being 
young  and  timid,  I have  only  just  gained 
sufficient  courage  to  undertake  the  task. 
First,  I must  ask  permission  of  you,  to  have 
my  letter  published.  I do  not  know  as  I 
can  write  any  thing  to  edify  any  one,  but  I 
think  by  trying,  I may  be  able  to  benefit 
myself. 

I will  speak  to  the  young  daughters  of 
Zion.  I wish  I could  see  you  all,  and  tell 
you  what  I think  about  some  things.  I 
would  ask  you  to  be  steadfast,  ever  walking 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness.  We  should 
be  more  and  more  cautious  every  day,  of  be- 
ing led  astray,  remembering  that  we  are 
surrounded  with  every  kind  of  influence, 
both  bad  and  good,  I fear  almost  more  of  the 
former  than  the  latter.  We  should,  if  pos- 
sible, guard  against  all  evil  things.  And  of 
course  we  can  if  we  wil^-  Let  us  retrench 
in  our  dress  and  in  our  actions,  and  be  very 
careful  with  whom  we  associate.  The  young 
men  of  our  day  like  to  see  us  dress  well,  and 
we  like  to  please  them.;  but  we  should  not 
go  to  excess,  either  to  gratify  their  whims 
or  our  own.  I am  sorry  there  are  not  more 
young  men  in  this  Territory,  that  are  very 
good,  quiet  kind  of  men;  but  there  are  some 
such,  and  I would  give  them  all  the  credit 
which  is  due  them.  If  we  will  live  as  we 
should  live,  the  right  one  will  come  along 
in  the  right  time,  for  every  girl,  not  one 
need  throw  herself  away.  Let  us  ever 
serve  God  and  keep  his  commandments. 

I will  bid  my  young  sisters  good  day.  God 
bless  you  all  and  help  you  to  do  his  will,  is 
ever  the  prayer  of  your  faithful  sister. 

E.  E.  J). 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FLOWERS. 


As  spring  is  here,  and  time  for  the 
planting  of  flowers  now  approaches,  we 
would  call  attention  to  this  beautiful  and 
healthful  employment.  Upon  this  subject, 
a successful  and  experienced  New  York  busi- 
ness man,  has  written  as  follows: 

“If  the  penchants  of  men  could  be  turned 
from  billiards,  dinners,  club-houses,  theaters, 
riches,  excessive  business  application  and 
the  vulgar  mania  for  cheap,  vapid  distinc- 
tion; and  the  penchants  of  ladies  from  the 
enslavements  of  arbitrary  forms  and  fash- 
ions and  the  trivial  occupations  which  these 
impose,  to  a real,  practical  fondness  for  flow- 
ers— a physical,  moral  and  intellectual  bene- 
fit to  them  and  to  their  children  would  prove 
the  happy  result. 

Every  part  of  flower  culture,  from  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  to  the  gathering  of 
the  seed,  requires  a gentle,  skillful,  patient 
hand — hence  its  wholesome  and  disciplining 
influence  in  these  directions.  As  inhaling, 
noisome  odors,  living  among  unsightly  sur- 
roundings, associating  with  foul-mouthed, 
untidy  people  tend  to  stifle  every  aesthetic 
sense  and  beget  a kindred  taste  and  spirit, 
so  living  among  the  flowers  and,  as  it  were, 
talking  their  chaste  language,  breathing 
their  fragrance,  watching  and  caring  for  the 
plant  from  the  seed  to  maturity,  cannot  fail 
to  purify,  « r to  create — to  strengthen  every 
refining  inpulse  of  the  soul. 

In  some  of  the  vilest  districts  of  New 
York,  we  occasionally  see  in  windows,  gera- 
niums, morning  glories,  ivies  or  other  vigor- 
ous plants.  It  may  be  from  the  fifth  story  of 
a building — the  home  of  perhaps  twenty 
families.  Call  in  at  this  room  having  the 


flowers  in  its  window  and  see  if  in  its  scanty 
furniture  there  is  not  a tidiness  and  preci- 
sion not  noticeable  in  other  apartments.  See 
if  the  woman  and  her  husband  and  her  chil- 
dren are  not  more  kindly  spoken,  more  man- 
nerly, more  decent  than  the  occupants  of 
the  other  sections.  Still  further — Inquire  if 
this  family  of  the  flowers  has  not  “seen  bet- 
ter days”  than  those  which  condemned  it  to 
a fifth  story  room  in  a neighborhood  of  filth 
and  wickedness. 

The  natural  love  of  ti  uvers  guarantees  a 
superior  natural  intelligence.  It  guarantees 
a kind  heart  and  affectionate  impulses.  Pick 
out,  then,  this  fifth  story  room  if  you  are  in 
search  of  a servant.  The  little  girl  will  not 
choke  your  baby  to  keep  it  from  crying;  the 
man  will  not  kick  and  bruise  your  horse; 
the  woman  will  do  your  house-work  dili- 
gently and  thank  you  sincerely  for  every  act 
of  benevolence. 

The  general  diffusion — or  a more  general 
diffusion — of  a love  of  flowers  is  what,  above 
all  other  things,  we  sordid,  plodding  Ameri- 
can people  need.  Ye  heads  of  large  houses, 
ye  brokers,  ye  merchant  princes,  alas!  would 
that  ye  merited  such  high  sounding  names, 
— listen!  cut  down  your  expenses  for  just 
one  year  a thousand  dollars  or  so,  and  invest 
this  saving  in  a flower-garden — aye,  a flow- 
er-bed. Start  for  your  offices  a little  later 
and  return  a little  earlier  each  day.  Devote 
an  hour  to  the  companionship  of  flowers. 
It  will  invest  home  with  a new,  potent  and 
enduring  charm;  it  will  open  a path  to 
higher  thoughts;  it  will  unite  you  more 
closely  to  your  wife  and  children;  it  will  re- 
veal the  grinding  selfishness  of  your  busi- 
ness relations;  it  will  induce  a more  liberal 
course  towards  those  in  your  employ  and  it 
will  have  its  effect  to  raise  the  disreputable 
standard  of  most  mercantile  pursuits  as  they 
are  at  this  day  conducted. 

The  question  is  often  asked  among  new 
acquaintances.  “Are  you  fond  of  flowers?” 
Rarely,  we  guess,  is  the  reply  in  the  nega- 
tive— fir  those  who  are  not  fond  of  flowers 
are  ashamed  to  make  it  known;  and  full 
well  they  may  be.  Are  not  the  most  capti- 
vating scenes  in  nature  but  vast  flower-gar- 
dens? A natural  park  from  which  we  cull 
the  choicest  gems  to  adorn  the  epitome 
grounds  about  our  homes.  They  lack,  in- 
deed, but  the  grandeur  of  an  extended 
view.  The  cultivated  grassy  lawn  is  not  to 
be  found  upon  the  untouched  hillside.  The 
tricolor  Geraniums,  the  Roses,  Camellias, 
Gladioli  and  Carnations  of  to-day — glorious 
results  of  the  florist’s  patient  skill — we  can 
scarcely  believe  are  the  sisters  of  the  mod- 
est, simple  plants  which  we  meet  in  the 
fields.  Alas,  then,  for  her  or  for  him  who 
loves  not  the  flower-garden — for,  with  the 
same  eye  and  sentiments,  must  be  viewed 
the  hill  and  the  valley,  the  woods  and  the 
fields  and  all  of  earth’s  growing  things  with 
which  God  has  beautified  the  world.” 

n C 

A generous  Georgia  girl  recently  peddled 
out  300  kisses  at  ten  cents  a smack  and  then 
gave  the  money  to  the  poor  to  buy  coal  and 
flannel  and  things. 

Honorable  mention  is  made  of  a Maine 
servant  girl  who  is  now  serving  her  82nd 
winter  under  the  same  roof.  Per  contra,  a 
Missouri  girl  aged  0,  keeps  her  father’s 
house  and  makes  his  trowsers. 

There  are  milk  baths  in  New  York  City 
"which  are  patronized  largely  by  ladies  who 
pay  $5  per  bath  in  milk  that  is  warranted 
pure,  for  the  sake  of  improving  theirhealth 
and  beautifying  their  complexion. 


FLOWER  GARDENS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


It  is  desirable  on  many  accounts  that  chil- 
dren should  cultivate  flowers  rather  than 
fruits  or  vegetables.  Most  children  are  fond 
of  flowers,  and  can  be  taught  to  love  them, 
and  the  hardier  and  commoner  sorts  at  least 
do  not  tax  the  energies  so  heavily  as  either 
fruits  or  vegetables  in  cultivation.  Besides, 
since  flowers  appeal  solely  to  the  moral  sense 
they  facilitate  the  inculcation  of  generous 
habits.  As  children  acquire  strength  and 
skill,  they  may  gradually  be  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  vegetables  and  fruits;  but  they 
must  be  taught  to  use  the  products  of  their 
little  gardens  as  a means  of  conferring  hap- 
piness on  others;  for  thus  can  their  own 
happiness  be  most  effectually  attained,  since 
that  which  is  selfishly  enjoyed  must  ulti- 
mately result  in  discontent.  But  of  all  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  in  a garden,  the  most 
valuable  is  the  art  of  observing;  for  so  varied, 
so  delicate,  so  minute,  and  yet  so  unerring, 
are  the  operations  of  Nature,  that,  though 
the  closest  study  may  fail  to  fathom  her 
mysteries,  the  rewards  of  such  a study  are 
so  rich  and  so  surprising  that  even  the  stu- 
dent of  tender  years  is  perpetually  stimula- 
ted to  fresh  researches.  This  interest  in 
natural  objects,  once  awakened,  will  prove 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  pleasure  while 
life  lasts:  for  it  is  an  interest  that  the  com- 
monest heath  can  gratify:  and  he  that  has 
made  good  use  of  his  powers  of  observation, 
be  that  has  trained  his  senses  to  bring  him 
accurate  information,  cannot  “travel  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba  and  cry’Tis  all  barren.” — 
“Home  and  School.” 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Kansas  City  has  five  miles  of  metropolitan  tele- 
graph. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  a new  school  house  cost- 
ing $28,000. 

Locomotives  are  now  heated  in  Russia  with  the 
raw  petroleum  of  the  Y olga 

There  are  only  eight  gold  watches  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa. — according  to  the  official  tax  levy. 

A club  of  farmers  in  Chesterfield,  111.,  takes  $100 
worth  of  magazines  and  newspapers  annually. 

Without  reckoning  exports,  the  English  consump- 
tion of  coal  amounts  to  100,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

Stanislaus  Co.,  Cal.,  has  20)  farms  of  over  five 
hundred  acres  each — ranging  from  504  to  39,148 
acres. 

Agassiz’s  house  and  library  wore  all  the  property 
he  had  to  dispose  of  by  will.  1 1 ) had  no  time  to 
make  money. 

In  Carthage,  111.,  boys  under  the  age  of  10  are, 
by  a city  ordinance  recently  passed,  prohibited  from 
chewing  tobacco. 

Hie  City  of  New  York  invests  $05,000,000  in 
manufactures,  $90,000,000  in  seventy-one  banks, 
and  $200,000,000  in  the  liquor  business. 

The  Government  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing, at  Washington,  employs  1,405  men  with  sala- 
ries amounting  to  $800,000. 

The  new  Minnesota  Legislature  has  cut  down  the 
cost  of  stationery  from  $4,000  to  $500,  and  refus- 
ed to  appropriate  any  money  for  postage  stamps. 

Mr.  Win,  Trotter  of  Taylor  Co..  Kentucky,  has 
fallen  heir  to  $500,000,  bequeathed  by  an  aunt  in 
England.  Before  his  good  luck  overtook  him  ha 
used  to  be  old  Bill  Trotter. 

Two  thousand  dollars  is  a pretty  high  price  to 
pay  for  a single  rooster.  That  is  what  Mr.  Davis  of 
Portland  has  just  given  to  Ira  Batcheldcr  for  a black 
Spanish  cock- — considered  tlic  best  game  bird  in  the 
country. 


SPLINTERS. 


It  is  estimated  that  one  quarter  of  the  in- 
habitants born  upon  the  earth,  die  during 
their  first  year,  and  one  half,  before  reaching 
th<  ir  fifth  year Bass,  the  English  brew- 

er is  reported  to  have  refused  the  peerage 

offered  him Scotland  receives  $1,000,000 

a year  from  California  for  wheat  bags 

The  “coming  man”  in  the  musical  circles  of 

Europe  is  May  Bruch The  body  of  the 

infant  violinist,  James  Speaight,  who  re- 
cently died  at  Boston,  will  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land  A New  York  man  recently  eloped 

with  his  thirteen-year  old  sister-in-law 

About  $10,000,000  worth  of  eggs  were  im- 
ported into  England  within  the  last  nine 
months A Lee  county,  Ga.,  woman  cul- 

tivates 1,000  acres  of  cotton  and  500  acres  of 

corn The  Rev.  Jesse  Lee  did  the  first 

methodist  preaching  ever  done  in  Boston,  on 

the  Common,  in  1790 The  late  Thomas  J. 

(Stonewall)  Jackson  left  one  daughter,  an  in- 
teresting young  lady  who  is  now  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  at  school Jacksonville  Flori- 

da, is  said  to  have  become  a city  of  boarding- 
houses  Boston  expends  $142,000  yearly 

for  church  music Miss  Harriet  Agusta 

Smith  of  Wisconsin,  has  gained  the  title  of 

a heroic  woman,  by  shooting  a bear A 

Universalist  dergywoman  of  Kittery,  Me., 
recently  officiated  at  the  marriage  of  her 
own  son Portland,  Maine,  has  four  hun- 
dred manufacturing  establishments East- 

ern Pennsylvania  has  about  forty  Welsh  Con- 
gregational churches Spurgeon,  the  cele- 

brated English  preacher,  is  making  a tour 
of  the  Continent  for  his  health Miss  Nel- 

lie Watson  of  Flint,  Michigan,  has  gone  to 

Burmah,  Asia,  as  a missionary Bienniel 

sessions  of  their  legislatures  are  being  talked 

of  by  several  of  the  Western  States The 

Iowa  Senate  is  considered  a heavy  body,  the 
average  weight  of  each  member  being  over 

one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds The 

Government,  since  its  beginning,  has  given 
away  to  soldiers  74,052,800  acres  of  land 

Every  year,  Aroostook,  Maine,  sells  ten 

thousand  dollars’ worth  of  honey... In  Connec- 
ticut last  year,  there  were  104  business  fail- 
ures, the  total  liabilities  of  which  were  $1, 

752,000 A car  load  of  silk  worms’  eggs, 

passed  through  Chicago  lately,  on  the  way 

from  Japan  to  France George  F.  Train 

writes,  “my  speech-making  days  are  over; 
those  who  have  never  heard  me,  never  will.” 

The  life  of  Theodore  Parker,  by  Mr. 

Frothingham  is  promised  shortly  to  appear 

The  wife  of  the  Itaiian  Minister  at  the 

Hague,  Mme.  Bertniatti,  is  called  the  most 
regallooking  lady  in  Washington... It  is  Em- 
erson who  says,  “We  do  not  count  on  a ma’ns 
years  until  lie  has  nothing  else  to  count” 

A bill  has  been  passed  by  the  United 

States  Senate'  to  take  posession  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Portland  Canal  aud  pay  all  endebt- 

edness  on  the  same California  claims  a 

net  gain  in  population  of  33,196,  for  eleven 

months  of  1873 Nearly  ten  and  a half 

miles  of  iron  structure  was  built  last  year, 
by  a single  bridge  company  in  Baltimore.... 
It  is  reported  that  the  Spanish  authority 
propose  to  draft  all  vagrants  into  the  army 

New  Haven  has  a rich  old  who  keeps 

her  hens  in  the  parlor  and  feeds  them  on 

jelly  cake  and  walnuts Is  is  reported  that 

in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  hydropho- 
bia among  the  dogs  and  horses,  prevails  to 

an  alarming  extent When  1,011  bills  had 

been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives this  session,  189  were  private  bilis 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand, 

live  hundred  and  tweenty-three  acres  of 
land  have  been  forfeited  for  non-payment  of 
taxes  in  South  Carolina  during  the  past  year 


A treaty  providing  for  the  interchange 

of  postal  cards  berween  the  United  States 

and  Germany,  recently  went  into  effect 

Senator  Logan  refuses  to  tell  how  old  he  is. 

Whose  business  is  it  bnt  his  own? A 

Chicargo  female  sexton  is  charged  with  re- 
serving all  the  best  graves  for  the  young 

men It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 

Rev.  Mr-  Drake  and  wife,  of  Indianna  both 
died  from  the  effects  of  poison,  inhailed 
through  the  opperatinn  of  tearing  green  pa- 
per from  a wall Late  reports  from  Ohio 

say  the  woman’s  war  on  the  liquor  traffic  is 
unabated The  Brooklyn  Woman’s  Tem- 

perance Society  is  trying  to  devise  means 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Saturdays 

Two  editors  in  San  Francisco  lately 

quarrelled,  fired  several  shots  on  the  street 

and  were  arrested A fire  in  the  Empire 

coal  mine,  at  Wilksbarre,  Pa.  has  been  burn- 
ing for  more  than  six  weeks. 
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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  UTAH. 


In  order  that  the  following  act  may  be  read 
in  connection  with  some  portions  of  extracts  to 
which  we  here  give  place,  we  publish  it,  as 
taken  from  the  published  Laws  of  Utah.  Read 
it  carefully,  friends,  and  before  you  have  finish- 
ed this  article,  you  will,  without  doubt,  refer  to 
it  once  or  twice  again. 

AN  ACT, 

CONFERRING  UPON  WOMEN  THE  ELECTIVE 
FRANCHISE. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah:  That  every 
woman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  has  resided 
in  this  Territory  six  months  next  preceding  any  general 
or  special  election,  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  or  who  is  the  Avife,  widow  or  the  daughter  of  a 
native-born  or  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
shall  he  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  in  this  Territory. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  conflicting  with  this 
act  arc  hereby  repeated. 

Approved,  February  12th,  1870. 

Mrs.  Duniway  lias,  in  the  “New  North 
West”  of  Jan.  30th,  an  article  containing  a 
lengthy  portion  of  a letter  from  Salt  Lake,  on 
the  Frelingliuysen  Bill.  She  says: 

“A  legal  gentleman  of  Salt  Lake  City,  whose  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  we  value  highly,  has  written  us  at 
length  in  favor  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  Utah  hill. 
We  are  sorry  he  does  not  give  us  liberty  to  publish  his 
argument  in  full  over  his  own  signature,  as  its  subject 
matter  is  candidly  discussed.  But  he  fails  to  convince 
us  that  the  Bill  is  what  it  ought  to  be.” 

Speaking  of  the  provision  of  the  bill  men- 
tioned, her  friend  has  written: 

“By  this  provision  the  right  of  dower  will  be  returned 
to  every  lawful  wife  in  Utah,  I he  repeal  of  which,  by 
legislation,  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  complaint. 

We  should  like  this  legal  defender  (?)  of  the 
rights  of  woman,  to  tell  us  something  more 
about  the  complaint  which  has  been  made  con- 
cerning this  act  of  our  Territorial  legislature, 
as  this  is  the  first  we  have  heard  of  it.  We 
wonder  if  be  supposes  the  women  of  Utah 
would  relinquish  the  power  of  tho  ballot,  with 
all  its  additional  rights,  for  the  mercenary  con- 


sideration to  which  he  refers.  They  are  by  no 
means  such  foolish  worshippers  of  money,  as 
he  may  be,  very  likely  is,  himself. 

Again  we  extract: 

“But  yourself  and  Mr.  Blackwell  object  to  the  Freling- 
huysen  bill  because  It  amends  the  statute  of  Utah  con- 
fering  suffrage  on  women.  Have  either  of  you  ever  seen 
that  law  ?— a law  that  rivets  the  fetters  of  degradation 
upon  the  poor,  brutalized  victims  of  lust  and  fanaticism 
in  Utah,  and  adds  the  contempt  of  compelling  them  to 
.draw  tighter  the  chains  while  they  wear  them.  Having 
first,  by  a system  of  brutalism  so  revolting  that  in  other 
civilized  countries  It  consigns  those  who  indulge  in  it  to 
the  cell  of  the  felon,  reduced  the  women  of  Utah  to  the 
most  abject  shame,  they  seek  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  country  from  their  crimes  by  conferring,  nominally, 
the  right  to  vote  on  women,  and  some  of  our  avowed 
advocates  of  the  question  of  Universal  suffrage  allow 
themselves  to  be  caught  in  this  transparent  snare. 
Why  is  it  that  the  anomaly  of  reducing  women  to  mere 
‘things’  through  the  system  of  polygamy  has  not  invit- 
ed scrutiny  into  the  paradox  of  investing  these  ‘things’ 
with  the  elective  franchise?  When  Napoleon  was  cho- 
sen First  General  he  had  the  ballots  of  the  people,  but 
how  ? ‘Vote  as  you  please,  but  remember,  that  he  who 
does  not  cast  his  vote  for  General  Bonaparte  shall  be 
shot.’  The  women  of  Utah  are  entitled  to  vote,  but 
every  Mormon  woman  knows  that  to  vote  for  her  free- 
dom is  to  bring  down  upon  her  head  swift  and  irrevoca- 
ble ruin.  You  might  as  wel  1 have  advocated  suffrage 
for  the  slaves  of  the  South  before  their  emancipation. 
The  ballot  that  does  not  and  cannot  express  the  senti- 
ment of  the  voter  ist  a burlesque  on  the  right  of  suffrage, 
in  that  the  suffrage  makes  women  sanction  their  own 
degradation  and  support  a system  which  they  at  heart 
abhor.  It  is  a cruelty  that  has  about  it  a coolness  and 
ingenuity  that  is  purely  satanic.  And  your  intelligent 
advocates  of  woman’s  right  to  vote  in  order  to  give  her 
independence,  and  elevate  her  to  the  social  and  busi- 
ness departments  of  life,  are  blinded  by  their  seeming 
adherence  to  principle  into  an  indorsement  of  that 
which  to-day  is  doing  more  to  keep  the  women  of  Utah 
in  the  bondage  of  polygamy  than  all  else. 

“Would  not  the  giving  of  the  ballot  to  the  Southern 
slave  without  emancipating  him  from  the  control  of 
his  master  have  been  but  a cruel  mockery?  It  would 
have  added  simply  to  the  power  of  the  oppressor. 

“Such  is  the  situation  in  Utah,  and  the  residents  of 
this  woman-degrading  Territory  know  this  and  have 
asked  that  the  statute  be  annulled,  which  enables  the 
enemies  of  woman’s  elevation  to  keep  her  in  her  pres- 
ent degraded  position. 

“Let  emancipation  be  accomplished  first,  and  then  tho 
ballot  can  be  given  where  it  can  be  used  to  express  the 
Avishes  of  the  voter. 

“Now  as  to  the  statute  of  Utah  which  Ave  ask  shall  be 
amended: 

“First,  you  are  aAvarc,  probably,  that  a large  majority 
of  women  in  Utah  arc  of  foreign  birth,  and  Avhen,  ac- 
cording to  Mormon  statements,  you  are  informed  that 
there  are  three  thousand  men,  who  hnA’e  from  one  to 
tAven’y  AA-ives  each,  you  can  judge  of  the  number  of 
AVur.i  n who  are  liA'ing  in  polygamy— ten  thousand  is  a 
Ioav  estimate.  There  are  then  three  thousand  male  na- 
tives, and  ten  thousand  Avomen  A\’ho  are  committed  by 
their  A'otes  to  the  system  of  polygamy — saying  nothing 
of  the  non-polygamous  movement— the  former  being  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  A’otes  of  the  Territory, 
file  law  not  only  alloAvs  the  Avives,  but  the  daughters  of 
male  citizens  to  vote,  Avithout  reference  to  age  and  Avith- 
o it  naturalization,  requiring  no  time  of  residence  ex- 
ccpt  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  and  thus  Are  arc  over- 
borne by  a tide  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism  in  defiance 
of  all  right  or  justice. 

“You  call  Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  Bill  a ‘serpent.’ 
If  you  had  felt  the  serpent’s  tooth  that  this  Bill  proposes 
to  extract  you  Avould  not  thus  spsalt.  I yield  to  no  one 
in  the  sincerity  of  my  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  Uni- 
versal Suffrage;  but  its  application  must,  like  all  other 
measures,  be  governed  by  circumstances  of  time  and 
place.  You  seem  not  to  comprehend  that  you  cannot 
apply  the  same  rule  to  a set  of  ignorant  crazy  fanatics 
that  you  could  to  a civilized  and  sane  community.  Re- 
member that  when  you  deal  with  lunatics  you  may 
have  to  put  them  into  straight-jacket  treatment;  and 
rules  perfectly  applicable  to  other  Territories  cannot  be 
adopted  in  Utah.  Her  people  must  first  be  emancipated 
from  religious  fanaticism:  must  realize  something  of 
the  responsibilities  of  citizens  before  they  can  be  trust- 
ed Avith  those  sacred  privileges  Avliich  e\ren  the  best-in- 
formed often  abuse.” 

Mrs.  Dunaway  then  comments  thus: — 

“If  our  friend  doesn’t  want  tis  to  print  Avhat  he  writes, 
ho  mustn’t  write  such  good  letters.  And  with  this 
apology  for  publishing  so  much  of  his  letter  ns  relates 
to  Senator  Frclingliuysen’s  Bill,  we  now  proceed  to  no- 
tice tho  main  feature  of  the  Bill,  Avhlch  is  the  determi- 
nation to  disenfranchise  tho  Women  of  Utah: 

AVe  linA-e  no  doubt  but  our  friend  truthfully  portrays 
the  system  of  compelling  Mormon  avia’cs  to  vote  ac- 
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cording  to  tlio  dictates  of  their  masters;  but  wo  fail  to 
see  why  the  women,  only,  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  because  the  Mormon  men  compel  them 
to  abuse  the  right.  We  should  heartily  second  the  pas- 
sage of  a Bill  to  disfranchise  both  men  and  women  who 
live  in  polygamy,  but,  despite  our  correspondent’s  dis- 
claimer, we  emphatically  insist  that  any  legislation 
which  makes  invidious  distinction  against  women  as 
American  citizens  is  a serpent  more  dangerous  than  the 
deadliest  Cobra. 

We  nil  know  that  the  old  English  common  law  recog- 
nizes no  property  rights  in  woman  which  her  husband 
Is  bound  to  respect.  And  while  the  right  of  dower  to 
the  first,  or  lawful  wife,  in  Utah,  or  anywhere  else, 
should  be  respected,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are 
thousands  of  Mormon  women  whom  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  would  cut  off  from  any  claim  to  a support  from 
their  fractional  husbands  for  themselves  and  children. 
These  women  arc  Just  as  good,  morally,  as  the  ‘legal,’ 
or  first  wives,  many  of  whom  espoused  Mormonlsm, 
polygamy  and  nil,  of  their  own  free-will  and  choice. 
They  and  their  children  have  moral  rights, despite  their 
degradation,  which  the  legal  wife  and  children  cannot 
rightfully  ignore. 

If  the  ballot  in  their  hands,  and  those  of  their  masters, 
Is  a fetter,  strike  It  from  the  hands  of  both  oppressor 
and  oppressed  and  we  shall  not  complain;  but  let  Con- 
gress pass  the  infamous  Bill  of  insidious  class  legisla- 
tion now  pending,  and  the  Nation  shall  witness  a cla- 
mor compared  to  which  that  over  the  back-salary  steal 
was  mere  child’s  play.” 

We  do  not  envy  Mrs.  Duniway  the  “acquaint- 
ance and  friendship,”  of  one  who  could  descend 
to  such  misstatements. and  direct  falsehoods. 
We  presume  he  had  good  reasons  for  wishing 
his  name  withheld  from  publication.  Perhaps 
it  was  that  he  felt  himself  unable  to  withstand 
the  keen  shafts  of  Truth  which  might  be  point- 
ed at  him  from  the  “Deseret  News.”  Or  that 
he  dreaded  the  idea  of  falling  under  the  good- 
natured,  but  well-aimed  criticisms  of  the  “Salt 
Lake  Herald.”  It  is  quite  as  well  for  him,  at 
all  events,  that  he  is  a coward  as  well  as  tra- 
ducer.  For  it  is  possible  that  some  of  those 
women,  who  have  been  “reduced  to  mere 
things  through  the  system  of  polygamy,” 
have  still  sufficient  fire  left  in  their  composi- 
tion, to  make  Salt  Lake  too  warm  for  such  a 
villifier  of  their  purity  and  intelligence. 

But  we  are  surprised,  mortified  and  indig- 
nant that  Mrs.  D. — a woman — a well-informed, 
sensible  woman,  should  allow  herself  to  be  so 
easily  led  to  so  far  concur  in  sentiments  intend- 
ed to  prove  the  inferiority  of  her  sex.  Why 
did  she  not  answer  this  calumniator  of  woman’s 
worth,  in  the  language  of  a true,  brave  de- 
fender of  honor  and  of  woman  ? Was  he  not 
basely  maligning  her  sisters  at  Salt  Lake,  and, 
indeed,  casting  indignities  upon  her  sex  in  gen- 
eral, by  his  inferences  ? That  ten  thousand 
women,  already  possessed  of  the  high  power  of 
franchise -for  which  they  are  all  contending— 
would  be  tamely,  meanly  submissive  to  debas- 
ing and  degrading  injuries  from  three  thousand 
men,  is  an  insult  to  woman,  besides  being  a 
burlesque  on  common  sense.  We  should  cer- 
tainly suppose  that  any  woman  could  readily 
perceive  that  this  false  character  is  no  defender 
of  woman’s  virtue,  no  advocate  of  her  rights; 
but  that  he  seeks  to  hide  his  littleness,  under  a 
thin  covering  of  sophistry.  If  there  exists  a 
serpent  with  a venomous  tooth  in  Utah,  it  is 
with  such  as  himself,  who  would  take  from 
woman  the  legitimate  rights,  which  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  liberty  has  confered. 

It  is  not  the  subject  but  our  sp&ce  which  we 
have  exhausted  for  the  present. 



HOME  AFFAIRS. 


Harper’s  Monthly  for  this  month,  con- 
tains illustrated  articles  on  the  Light-liouses, 
and  the  Observatories  of  the  United  States, 
also  other  reading,  suited  to  almost  every  taste. 
For  sale  at  Campbell  & Patterson’s,  Main  St. 

A Directory  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Utah 
Territory,  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Sloan,  and 


issued  by  the  S.  L.  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  is 
announced.  The  work  is  in  competent  hands 
and  as  it  will  be  one  of  great  and  general  bene* 
fit  it  is  respectfully  desired  that  every  facility 
for  obtaining  correct  information  of  names, 
residences,  etc.,  be  extended  to  canvassers. 

The  members  of  the  new  City  Council,  ex- 
cepting two  not  present,  were  sworn  into  office 
at  the  regular  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  ult. 

The  anniversary  of  Washington’s  birth- 
day falling  on  Sunday  this  year,  Monday  the 
23rd  was  observed  as  a holiday  instead.  Al- 
though there  were  no  public  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  the  occasion,  business  was  generally 
suspended,  and  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner” 
floated  from  many  public  buildings  and  places 
of  business.  Quietness  amd  peace  prevailed 
during  the  day. 

We  learn  from  recent  communications  to 
the  S.  L.  Herald  that  workmen  from  Franklin, 
Weston,  Lewiston  and  Oxford,  in  Cache  Co., 
are  energetically  grading  on  the  U.  N.  It.  It.,  as 
fast  as  weather  will  permit.  The  officers  and 
employees  are  highly  commended  for  their  “en- 
ergy, courtesy  and  attention  to  their  duties.” 
We  are  also  pleased  to  notice  in  the  same  paper 
a well  deserved  compliment  paid  to  the  con- 
ductor on  the  Utah  Central. 

The  Twenty-first  Session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Utah,  closed  at  6 o’clock  A.  M.,  on  Sat- 
urday, Feb.  21st.  the  members  having  been  at 
work  the  previous  night.  At  the  joint  session 
towards  the  close,  and  during  election  of  offi- 
cers, on  motion  of  Mr.  Mann,  Miss  Joan  M. 
Campbell  and  Miss  Georgiana  Snow  were  elect- 
ed Notaries  Public  for  Salt  Lake  County.  The 
ladies  of  Utah  should  be  fast  preparing  them- 
selves to  occupy  responsible  and  worthy  posi- 
tion; and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  many  of 
them  are  taking  advantage  of  every  opportu- 
nity presented  for  this  purpose. 


FROM  DIXIE. 


St.  George,  Feb.  8th,  1874.  I 
Dear  Exponent. — 

We  are  all  well,  and  enjoying  ourselves. 
Our  principle  enthusiasm  is  now  about  the 
Temple.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty  cords  of 
black  rock  have  been  hauled  on  the  ground, 
and  all  laid  except  about  thirty  cords.  The 
remainder  of  the  black  rock  will  be  used  for 
the  footing  of  the  columns  inside  of  the 
Temple.  There  is  about  two  hundred  cords 
of  beautiful  red  sandstone  already  on  the 
ground.  The  quarry  is  open  for  a quarter 
of  a mile,  making  room  for  the  hands  to 
work,  who  have  left  the  black  rock  quarry. 

St.  George  and  Washington  had  a Sunday 
School  jubilee  in  the  Tabernacle  here,  yes- 
terday. It  was  a highly  creditable  affair, 
showing  that  the  Sunday  School  Teachers 
have  not  spent  their  time  in  vain.  By  the 
examination  of  the  classes,  it  was  evinced 
that  they  understood  doctrine  and  history, 
taught  in  the  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon  and 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  as  well  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  from  its  rise,  also  the  set- 
tling of  this  Southern  country.  Among  the 
prizes  awarded  were  one  hundred  Hymn 
Books,  thirteen  bound  volumes  of  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor,  thirty  Books  of  Mormon, 
fifty  Catechisms,  twenty-five  Readers  and 
Primers,  and  several  hundred  cards  and 
portraits.  The  County  Superintendent  is 
Elder  Miles  P.  Romney. 

The  weather  is  fine;  people  are  making 
gardens.  Truly  yours, 

Bathsheba  W.  Smith. 


FOLLIES. 


To  think  that  the  more  a man  cats  the  fatter  and 
stronger  he  will  become. 

To  believe  that  the  more  hours  children  study  at 
school  the  faster  they  learn. 

To  conclude  that  if  exercise  is  good  for  the  h alth, 
the  more  violent  and  exhausting  it  is  the  more  good 
is  done. 

To  imagine  that  every  hour  taken  from  sleep  is 
an  hour  gained. 

To  act  on  the  presumption  that  the  smallest  room 
in  the  house  is  large  enough  to  sleep  in. 

To  commit  an  act  which  is  felt  in  itself  to  be 
prejudicial,  hoping  that,  somehow,  or  other  it  may 
be  done  in  your  case  with  impunity. 

To  advise  another  to  take  a remedy  which  you 
have  tried  yourself,  without  making  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  conditions  are  alike. 

To  cat  without  an  appetite,  or  to  continue  to  eat 
after  it  has  been  satisfied,  merely  to  gratify  the 
taste. 


.«• 

NEGLECT  OF  DUTY. 


The  lesson  of  the  pestilence  at  Memphis 
and  Shreveport  is  plain  and  simple.  The 
prevalence  of  the  disease  is  directly  traced 
to  official  neglect  of  duty.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  streets  were  full  of  reeking  filth, 
and  some  alley-ways  had  not  been  cleansed 
for  months.  Nothing  seemed  to  arouse 
those  in  authority  to  a sense  of  the  danger, 
until  the  fearful  harvest  of  neglect  was 
reaped  in  the  early  autumn.  The  usual  pop- 
ulation of  Shreveport  is  said  to  have  been 
about  10,000  in  summer  and  14,000  in  win- 
ter. During  the  prevalence  of  the  fever  it 
was  not  over  4,500. 

Neglect  of  duty  costs,  and  the  cost  must 
be  paid.  Sight  drafts  do  not  always  come 
in  the  shape  in  which  they  were  presented 
at  Shreveport,  but  they  come  sooner  or 
later.  If  we  do  not  elect  good  men  to  make 
laws  for  us  and  the  proper  officers  to  execute 
them,  we  must  smart  for  this  neglect  of 
duty. — Ex. 


TWELVE  GOOD  RULES. 

1.  Cultivate  an  equable  temper;  many  a 
man  has  fallen  dead  in  a fit  of  passion. 

2.  Eat  regularly,  not  over  thrice  a day. 

3.  Go  to  bed  at  regular  hours.  Get  up  as 
soon  as  you  wake  yourself,  and  do  not  sleep 
in  the  day  time,  at  least  not  longer  than  ten 
minutes. 

4-  Work  always  by  the  day  and  not  by 
the  job. 

5.  Stop  working  before  you  are  very  much 
tired — before  you  are  “fagged  out.” 

6.  Cultivate  a generous  and  accommodat- 
ing temper. 

7.  Never  cross  a bridge  before  you  come 
to  it;  this  will  save  you  half  the  trouble  of 
life. 

8.  Never  eat  when  you  are  not  hungry, 
nor  drink  when  you  are  not  thirsty. 

9.  Let  your  appetite  always  come  unin- 
vited. 

10.  Cool  off  in  a place  greatly  warmer 
than  that  in  which  you  have  been  exercis- 
ing; this  simple  rule  would  prevent  incalcu- 
lable sickness  and  save  millions  of  lives 
every  year. 

11.  Never  resist  a call  of  nature. 

12.  Never  allow  yourself  to  he  chilled 
“through  and  through;”  it  is  this  which  de- 
stroys so  many  every  year,  in  a few  days’ 
sickness,  from  pneumonia,  called  by  some 
lung  fever  or  inflammation  of  the  lung3. 
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“SISTERLY 


[For  the  Exponent.] 

FRIENDSHIP.” 


Give  me  the  pure  friendship  of  sisterly  love 

’Tis  the  sweet,  balmy  dew,  shed  from  flowers  above; 

>Tis  the  virgin’s  trimmed  lamp,  to  lighten  the  way 
To  a garden  of  flowers,  e’er  green,  bright  and  gay. 

It  will  search  the  dark  caverns,  of  hopeless  despair, 
And  soothe  and  encourage  hearts  wearied  with  care; 

It  is  music  to  charm  the  wild  nature  in  man, 

A pure  gem  that  sparkles  as  nothing  else  can. 

’Tis  a shield  for  the  young  in  the  battle  with  strife, 

And  gives  warmth  like  the  sun, in  the  winter  of  life; 

It  gently  forewarns,  when  temptation  looks  sweet, 

And  cautions  us  kindly,  of  thorns  near  our  feet; 

And  smiling  through  tears  of  dark  sorrow  and  grid, 

It  unselfishly  renders  our  troubles  relief. 

Ah!  yes,  with  meek  Mercy’s  vail,  Scorn’s  frown ’twill 
screen, 

In  Charity’s  modest  cloak  often  ’tis  seen. 

Crossing  deserts  and  oceans  and  mountains  of  snow. 

To  bless  and  encourage,  where’er  we  may  go. 

Oh  yes!  It  will  come  from  its  pure  spirit  home 
To  tell  us  of  happiness  shortly  to  come. — 

Dear  Sister  Ellen  in  robes  of  fair  flowers, 

Came  whispering  to  me  of  true  friendship  “like  ours.” 
The  flowers  in  wreaths,  were  all  linked  like  a chain, 
Thus  forming  robes  gorgeous,  yet  simple  and  plain. 

Oh!  The  beauty  and  lovliness  none  can  express, 

As  my  Ellen  appeared  in  her  bright  spirit  dress: 

And  with  the  sweet  comfort  she  poured  in  my  heart, 

All  the  wealth  of  the  world  could  not  cause  me  to  part: 
She  called  her  fair  flower  robe,  perfect  and  sweet, 
Emblematic  of  sisterly  friendship  complete. 

"When  safe  “o’er  the  river,”  in  that  home  of  flowers, 
We’ll  twine  wreaths  for  robes  for  dear  sisters  of  ours; 
The  chain  of  true  friendship  will  link  all  pure  hearts, 
And  its  balm  will  heal  wounds  from  all  envious  darts. 
And  this  grand,  eternal  pow’r  never  will  end— 

I ask  no  gem  richer  than  a pure  sister-friend. 

M.  o.  Retting. 
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HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 


cure  for  a cold  is  so  good  and  simple  I must  tell  you 
about  it.  Cut  an  onion  in  slices,  add  salt,  pepper 
and  a little  piece  of  butter  with  a half  pint  of  wa- 
ter. Stew  until  the  onion  is  done.  Drink  the  liquor 
hot,  when  going  to  bed.  It  will  cause  the  sweetest 
sleep;  and  three  times  trying  will  cure,  if  taken  as 
soon  as  the  cold  is.  By  putting  in  a little  honey  or 
sugar  instead  of  the  seasoning,  you  have  a pleasant 
tea.  Please  try  it. 

Recipe  for  Crystalizing  Grasses. — Get  one  pound 
of  alum,  dissolve  in  one  quart  of  water  scalding 
hot;  pour  into  a wide  crock  and  put  your  grass  inside 
holding  the  stem  in  your  hand  for  ten  minutes,  then 
turn  them  over  and  rest  or  wait  for  five  or  ten  min- 
utes more;  turn  them  again  and  so  on  until  the  wa- 
ter is  nearly  cold;  then  lay  them  out  to  dry.  The 
water  can  be  heated  again  and  used  in  the  same  way 
for  smaller  grasses.  The  largest  should  be  used  first. 
Grasses  treated  in  this  way  and  mixed  with  some 
that  have  not  been  so  treated,  make  a very  nice 
boquet.- — II.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


If  the  first  duty  of  the  woman  lies  at  home,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  man  to  provide  the  home,  and  pro- 
tect and  sustain  her  in  it.  Moreover,  as  man  is 
king  in  his  domain,  so  woman  should  be  queen  in 
hers — the  home  should  be  her  kingdom;  she  should 
be  the  disburser  of  the  revenues  supplied  by  the 
man,  and  made  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  her 
powers  for  the  general  prosperity  of  her  domain  and 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  her  subjects. 

The  love  of  beauty  and  refinement  belongs  to 
every  true  woman.  She  ought  to  desire,  in  modera- 
tion, pretty  dresses,  and  delight  in  beautiful  colors 
and  graceful  fabrics;  she  ought  to  take  a certain, 
not  too  excessive,  pride  in  herself,  and  be  solicitous 
to  have  all  belonging  to  her  well-chosen  and  in  good 
taste;  to  care  for  the  perfect  ordering  of  her  house, 
and  harmony  and  fitness  of  her  furniture,  the  clean- 
liness of  her  surroundings,  and  good  style  of  her 
arrangements;  she  ought  not  to  like  singularity, 
either  of  habit  or  appearance,  or  be  able  to  stand 
out  against  a fashion  when  fashion  has  become  cus- 
tom; she  ought  to  make  herself  conspicuous  only  by 
the  perfection  of  her  taste,  by  the  grace  and  harmo- 
ny of  her  dress,  and  unobtrusive  good-breeding  of 
her  manners:  she  ought  to  set  the  seal  of  gentlewo- 
man on  every  square  inch  of  her  life,  and  shed  the 
radiance  of  her  own  beauty  and  refinement  on  every 
material  object  about  her. — Selected. 

[For  the  Exponent 

Grandma’s  “Dutch  Cake”.— Take  one  half  tea- 
cup full  of  good  yeast,  one  cup  of  sugar,  three  eggs, 
two  spoonfulls  of  shortening,  one  cup  of  raisins,  or 
dried  grapes,  one  cup  of  warm,  sweet  milk  or  water, 
and  flour  enough  to  make  a thick  batter;  let  it  stand 
and  rise  and  bake  like  bread;  you  will  find  it  good 
eating  and  not  unhealthy  INI.  0.  K. 

Meat  Toast. — Take  as  much  meat  as  you  require 
and  mince  finely.  To  one  pint  of  mince  put  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  or  fresh,  rich  milk.  Boil 
it  five  minute:-:;  prepare  well  buttered  toast,  and 
•pi' ad  the  mim  e on  them.  Strew  over  this 
vmil  grated  bread  crumbs,  a little  parsley  if  desired, 
and  .some,  small  pieces  of  butte 
o\  u and  ci  ve  hot. 
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Peas’ Cake. — Look  over  and  wash  one  pint  of  dry, 
white  marrow-fat  peas  (whole  or  split);  add  two 
quarts  of  water  cover  close  and  stew  gently,  until 
the  peas  are  quite  reduced  to  a pulp;  strain  through 
a coarse  sieve  or  a colander;  salt  to  the  taste,  and 
pour  into  a flat  dish  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more; 
let  this  stand  to  cool  several  hours, or  until  it  is  quite 
firm;  cut  in  short, slices  half  aainch  thick,  and  serve 
cold,  as  a relish,  with  bread  and  butter  and  stewed 
fruit.  It  is  palatable,  nutritious  and  wholesome, 
provided  one  does  not  eat  too  much.  Cooked  in 
steam,  or  in  a double  boiler,  it  requires  less  water. 

To  Color  Azure  Blue. — This  will  not  fade  on 
cotton.  For  three  pounds  of  goods;  use  of  copperas 
4 ozs;  prussiate  of  potash,  2 ozs;  oil  vitriol,  1 oz; 
dissolve  the  copperas  in  two  pails  of  soft  water;  and 
scald  the  goods  in  this  solution  two  hours,  then  take 
out  and  rinse  in  cold  water.  Empty  the  kettle  and 
put  in  two  pails  of  clean  water.  Dissolve  in  it  the 
prussiate  of  potash;  boil  the  goods  in  this  solution 
twenty  minutes;  take  out  and  stir  in  the  oil  of  vit- 
riol. Again  put  in  the  goods  and  let  them  remain 
until  as  dark  as  desired.  Binse  thoroughly  in  cold 
water  and  let  it  dry;  afterwards  wash  in  soap  suds 
and  this  color  will  not  fad :. 


The  Tichborne  Claimant  has  already  cost 
the  Government  of  England  the  small  sum 
of  $2,500,000. 

Three  gentlemen  are  in  the  field  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont — Bradley  Barlow,  a 
banker,  N.  T.  Sprague,  Jr.,  farmer  and  manu- 
facturer and  T.  W.  Park,  a railroad  man. 

James  E.  Harvey,  formerly  minister  to 
Portugal,  and  more  recently  editor  of  the 
Washington  Patriot,  is  to  be  the  editor  of 
the  New  Age  at  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Robert  Collyer  has  followed  Mr. 
Beecher  into  fiction.  “John  Watkinson’s 
Wife”  is  the  subject,  and  she  is  at  present 
installed  in  the  pages  of  the  Lakeside 
Monthly. 


King 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Jesus  said  “Gather  up  the  fragments  that 
nothing  he  lost.”  It  has  been  said  truthfully, 
by  some  writer,  that  the  pride  and  extrava- 
gance of  some  women  when  indulged  in, 
would  bankrupt  a nation.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, a state  a county  or  a family  would  bein- 
volved.  If  every  person  could  realize  that 
to  he  in  debt  is  bondage — according  to  the 
law  of  ancient  Israel,  they  are  servants  un- 
til their  debts  are  paid.  If  this  law  was  un- 
derstood, how  few  there  are  who  would  be 
willing  to  go  in  debt  beyond  their  means. 
Instead  of  the  wife  or  the  daughters  teasing 
father  for  the  ten  dollar  bonnet  or  dress,  we 
should  hear;  “Oh!  dear  Papa,  if  you  are  not 
able  to  afford  it,  I can  make  out  with  one 
that  costs  only  live.”  And  the  true  wife  and 
mother  would  say,  “Yes  my  dear,  you  are  a 
good  girl  and  you  will  feel  a great  deal  bet- 
ter in  a plain  calico  dress  than  you  would  in 
a silk  one  that  was  not  paid  for.” 

Some  women  are  like  children,  they  want 
every  thing  they  see,  whether  they  need  it 
or  not.  A Prophet  of  God  has  said,  “Eat 
less  and  wear  les3,  and  you  will  have  more 
time  to  cultivate  the  mind.  The  body  with- 
out the  spirit  is  dead,  hut  the  spirit  without 
the  body  is  life  and  immortality.  How  nec- 
essary it  is  then  (hat  we  cultivate  and  adorn 
the  immortdl  as  well  as  the  mortal.  An 
ancient  Apostle  said,  “To  ho  carnally  mind- 
ed is  death  but  to  lie  spiritually  minded  is 
life  and  peace.”  \V.  E. 


John  of  Saxony  having  translated 
the  best  work  of  the  English  poets,  has 
lately  been  engaged  on  the  poems  of  Amer- 
ican writers.  He  is  a great  admirer  of  the 
English  language,  and  requires  it  to  be 
taught  in  the  lyceums. 

Love  and  sorrow  in  our  souls  resemble  the 
fire  in  some  deep  mines;  it  may  for  a long 
time  be  apparently  smothered,  we  fancy  that 
it  is  entirely  extinguished,  but  some  sud- 
den draught,  some  ashes  dropped,  and  the 
flames,  wild  and  consuming,  will  break  forth 
with  redoubled  fury. — Bremer. 

One  of  the  funniest  things  in  nature  is  a 
council  of  fashionable  youths  over  a new 
coat  just  brought  home.  The  inspection  of 
the  cloth,  bindings  and  distance  of  buttons, 
anxious  examination  it  the  shoulders  are 
wide  enough,  the  patting  in  the  back,  and 
walking  off  in  suspense  to  decide  the  final 
question  whether  the  “tails  split,”  are 
enough  to  set  a woman  off  in  unextinguish- 
able  laughter. 

Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged 
than  that  her  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  God, 
her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world,  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage, 
the  very  least 'as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power, 
both  angels  and  men  and  creatures  of  what 
condition  soever,  though  each  in  different 
sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  con- 
sent, admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their 
peace  and  joy. — Hooker. 

There  are  many  men  of  superior  talents 
and  refined  taste,  who,  with  lively  imagina- 
tions, and  powers  of  action,  not  inferior  to 
those  of  other  people,  read  a great  deal,  and 
digest  what  they  read,  but  go  no  further: 
and  can  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  turn 
their  information  to  account.  It  is  of  little 
benefit  to  the  world,  that  a man  thinks 
deeply  and  justly,  if  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches are  applied  to  no  useful  end.  Con- 
templation and  action  may  be  compared  to 
Rachel  and  Leah;  the  first  was  fairest,  hut 
the  latter  most  fruitful. 

No  woman  now  goes  to  the  wash-tubs,  or 
a fox  hunt,  to  pruning  grape  vines,  garden- 
ing, or  vegetable  growing,  with  corsets  on. 
So  we  hope  the  day  will  come  when  horri- 
ble head-dresses,  dowdy  frills  and  furbelows, 
monstrous  bunnets  and  trailing  skirts  will 
disappear,  like  other  vulgar  things,  from  the 
promenade,  the  street,  the  church,  and  such 
other  public  places  as  are  manifestly  inap- 
propriate for  them.  There  is  a time  and 
place  for  every  tiling,  and  ladies  only  need 
to  recognize  this  fact  in  connection  with 
their  costumes  to  always  dress  sensibly  and 
h cal th f ill  1 y . — 1 lo : no  J o a rnal . 
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VOCAL  CULTURE. 


* * * * * * Until  recently  the 

practical  belief  lias  been  that  the  ability  to 
read  or  speak  well  was  a gift,  not  an  acquire- 
ment. 

No  analysis  of  the  subject  bad  been  made, 
and  but  few  teachers  were  able  to  detect  the 
radical  defects  in  the  utterances  of  pupils, 
much  less  to  correct  them.  Reading  books 
contained  a few  exercises  in  articulation, 
emphasis,  inflection,  pauses  Ac.,  and  these 
accidents  were  considered  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  utterance. 

Now,  however,  a more  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  has  disclosed  the  fact 
that  every  vocal  expression  contains  six  es- 
sential elements,  viz.:  Form  of  voice,  quali- 
ty of  voice,  force  of  voice,  stress  of  voice, 
pitch  of  voice,  and  movement  of  voice,  and 
that  excellence  in  reading  or  speaking  con- 
sists in  a proper  use  of  these  six  elements; 
that  from  a combination  of  two  or  more  of 
these  elements  all  other  attributes  of  utter- 
ance are  produced,  and  that  the  defects  of 
reading  and  speaking  are  almost  entirely  the 
result  of  an  improper  use  of  one  or  more  of 
these  six  elements. 

The  defects  in  inflection,  emphasis,  ar- 
ticulation, Ac.,  that  weaken  or  destroy  the 
power  of  expression  are  few  indeed  in  com- 
parison to  the  defects  in  quality,  form,  stress, 
pitch,  force  and  movement.  And  yet  it  is, 
perhaps,  safe  to  affirm  that  nine  teachers  out 
of  every  ten  and  ninety-nine  speakers  out  of 
every  hundred  can  neither  define  nor  illus- 
trate form,  much  less  give  it  application  to 
the  various  styles  of  thought,  flow  one 
can  read  correctly  or  teach  others  to  read 
correctly,  a selection  the  elements  of  which 
he  does  not  understand  practically  or  theo- 
retically, is  a mystery  yet  unsolved.  No 
one  would  presume  to  sing  a tune,  ignorant 
of  the  notes  composing  the  tune,  and  yet  to 
read  witlioutknowing  the  elements  of  utter- 
ance is  quite  as  difficult. 

That  these  elements  of  expression  exist 
and  are  observed  by  all  who  have  attained 
distinction  in  this  department,  all  will  admit 
who  have  attentively  observed. 

Booth,  Murdoch,  Barret,  Siddons,  Cush- 
man, all  read  pathos  with  effusive  form, 
pure  tone,  subdued  force,  medium  stress, 
low  pitch,  and  slow  movement;  didactic 
thoughts  with  expulsive  form,  pure  tone, 
moderate  force,  radical  stress,  middle  pitch, 
and  moderate  movement;  and  this  they  do 
because  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  nature — principles  established  by  the 
Almighty  himself  “when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shout- 
ed for  joy;”  principles  still  exhibited  by 
Him  in  every  bird  that  carrols  its  joyous 
song  of  praise  to  its  Maker, in  every  hissing 
serpent  that  crawls  upon  the  ground,  in 
every  sighing  breeze  that  murmurs  among 
the  branches,  and  every  angry,  roaring  tor- 
nado that  sweeps  across  our  prairies.  That 
which  constitutes  the  difference  in  the  read- 
ing of  these  distinguished  artists  is  not  in 
the  use  of  different  elements’  but  the  group- 
ing of  the  same  elements, 

To  read  aright,  we  must  determine  and 
then  employ  the  appropriate  elements  of 
utterance. — “American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion.” 



* • 

The  Governor  of  Maine  has  asked  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a decision  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legal  right  of  a woman  to  be  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  Wouldn’t  the  gov- 
ernor of  Utah  prefer  to  decide  all  such 
questions  himself? 


WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Dear  Exponent: 

I would  call  attention  to  the  18th  chapter 
of  Revelations — read  the  whole  chapter. 
Now,  what  I wish  to  say  concerning  it,  is 
this: — Are  we  to  understand,  as  is  generally 
conceded,  that  this  “fall  of  Babylon”  means 
her  overthrow  and  utter  destruction;  or  does 
it  refer  to  her  departure  from  the  paths  of 
rectitude,  and  the  principles  of  rigeteous- 
ness,  virtue  and  morality  ? I think  the  lat- 
ter: and  that  the  sayings  therein  containted, 
strictly  personate  and  declare  the  present 
situation  of  this  American,  or  Republican 
Government.  For  how — oh  how!  hath  she 
fallen!  That  great  city,  Babylon.  Now 
Babylon  signifies  confusion — mixed: — What 
government  so  confused  and  mixed  as  this  ? 
bearing  the  elements  of  every  other  govern- 
ment, and  the  inhabitants  of  every  other 
nation.  Where  have  the  merchants  of  all 
nations  made  themselves  rich  in  the  traffic 
o t metals  and  all  merchandise,  and  in  slaves 
and  souls  of  men  ? 

After  speaking  of  her  fall,  it  says  in  verse 
8.  “Therefore  shall  her  plagues  come  in  one 
day,”  and  tells  what  they  are — “Death  and 
mourning  and  famine,  and  she  shall  be  ut- 
terly burned  with  fire.”  Then,  in  the  10th 
verse  it  says  “In  one  hour  is  thy  judgment 
come.”  Also  in  the  17th  verse,  “For  in  one 
hour  so  great  riches  is  come  to  nought.” 
We  understand  that  one  day  with  the  Lord 
is  as  a thousand  years,  and  one  hour,  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a day,  or  of  a thou- 
sand years,  is  forty-one  years  and  two-thirds 
of  a year. 

Have  not  the  destructions  here  spoken  of 
commenced?  Was  there  not  “death  and 
mourning”  when  Columbia’s  sons  were  slain 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
late  internecine  war?  Is  not  the  earth  with 
its  contents  being  burned  up?  Is  not  the 
blood  of  the  prophets  found  in  her?  See 
24th  verse.  And  if  Jerusalem  was  to  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  the  blood  of  all  the  pro- 
phets from  the  days  of  Able  to  the  death  of 
Zachariahin  their  day,  how  much  more  shall 
this  government  be  charged  with  the  blood 
of  Prophets,  of  Saints  and  all  the  blood  that 
has  been  shed  upon  the  earth!  having  the  ex- 
amples of  all  previous  generations: — May 
God  help  us  to  understand. 

M. 



RAILROADS  IN  ITALY. 


A traveler,  who  spent  much  time  in  Eu- 
rope, pronounces  the  railroads  of  Italy  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  road  beds  areal- 
most  entirely  smooth,  the  embankments  are 
all  of  solid  masonry,  while  the  bridges  are 
of  cut  stone,  often  built  in  the  most  artistic 
style.  The  stations  are  most  magnificent 
structures, the  waiting  rooms  being  elegantly 
frescoed,  and  the  seats  of  the  finest  velvet. 
At  all  stations  where  meals  are  taken,  the 
train  stops  an  hour.  Every  man  connected 
with  a railroad  wears  a uniform,  and  his 
position  is  indicated  by  a badge.  Passengers 
are  shown  into  carriages  by  the  conductors, 
who  see  that  they  have  a comfortable  seat. 
The  light  baggage  is  carried  in  for  them  by 
porters.  The  guard,  or  conductor,  raises  his 
hat  as  he  politely  asks  you  for  your  ticket, 
and  thanks  you  for  your  trouble  as  he  returns 
it.  Accidents  are  almost  entirely  unknown 
on  Italian  railroads,  and  trains  arrive  at  sta- 
tions on  the  minute.  The  cost  of  making 
and  equipping  these  roads  is  enormous.  The 
coal  used  in  generating  steam  is  brought 
from  England,  and  costs  $10  per  ton  at  sea- 
port. 
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AN  INTERESTING  PAPER. 


Mr.  Editor — Dear  Sir:  My  father  cut  the 
following  from  a paper  printed  in  Albion, 
Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  some  forty  years  ago. 
Never  having  seen  it  in  any  other  paper,  I 
will  send  it  to  you  for  a place  in  your  col- 
umn of  “Religious  Reading. — Emma  S.  D., 
Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“A  description  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  it  was  found  in  an  ancient  manu- 
script sent  by  Publius  Lentullus,  Presi- 
dent of  Judea,  to  the  Senate  of  Rome: 

“ There  lives  at  this  time,  in  Judea,  a 
man  of  singular  chai actor,  whose  name  is 
Jesus  Christ.  The  barbarians  esteem  him 
as  their  prophet;  but  his  followers  adore 
him  as  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  im- 
mortal God.  He  is  endowed  with  such  un- 
paralleled virtue  as  to  call  back  the  dead 
from  their  graves,  and  to  heal  every  kind  of 
disease  with  a word  or  touch.  His  person 
is  tall  and  elegantly  shaped;  his  aspect  amia- 
ble and  reverent;  his  hair  grows  in  those 
beauteous  shades  which  no  united  colors  can 
match,  falling  in  graceful  curls  beloiv  his 
ears,  agreeably  couching  on  his  shoulders 
and  parting  on  the  crown  of  his  head;  his 
dress  of  the  sect  of  Nazarites;  his  forhead 
smooth  and  large;  his  cheeks  without  either 
spot,  save  that  of  lovely  red;  his  nose  and 
mouth  are  formed  with  exquisite  symmetry; 
his  beard  is  thick  and  suitable  to  the  hair 
of  his  head,  reaching  a little  below  his  chin, 
and  parting  in  the  middle  like  a fork;  his 
eyes  are  bright,  clear  and  serene.  He  re- 
bukes with  mildness,  and  invites  with  the 
most  tender,  persuasive  language;  his  whole 
address,  whether  in  word  or  deed  being  ele- 
gant, grave,  and  strictly  characteristic  of  so 
exalted  a being.  No  man  has  overseen  him 
laugh:  but  the  whole  w’orld  beholds  him 
weep  frequently;  and  so  persuasive  are  his 
tears,  that  the  whole  multitude  cannot  with- 
hold their  tears  from  joining  in  sympathy 
with  him.  He  is  modest,  temperate  and 
wise.  In  short,  whatever  the  phenomenon 
may  turn  out  in  the  end,  he  seems  at  pres- 
ent to  be  a man  of  excellent  beauty  and  di- 
vine perfections,  every  way  surpasiug 
men.’  ” — '“Rural  New’  Yorker.” 



THE  SEX. 


Four  hundred  women  have  enlisted  in 
the  temperance  movement  at  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Wood  recently  appeared 
at  a charity  ball  wearing  only  $40,000  worth 
of  diamonds  and  point  lace. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  is  engrossing  clerk,  Mrs. 
Elliott  is  postmaster,  and  Mrs.  Quixon  is 
paper- folder  for  the  Iowa  Legislature. 

Samuel  A.  Adams  was  recently  granted  a 
divorce  by  a Vermont  court  “on  account  of 
the  intolerable  severity  of  his  wife  Sarah.” 

At  the  seige  of  Ancona  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  city  was  more  grievously  press- 
ed with  famine  than  by  the  arms  of  the  be- 
seigers.  A woman  heart-broken  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  her  two  sons,  and  hopeless  of 
other  relief  opened  a vein  in  her  left  arm; 
and  having  prepared  and  disguised  the 
blood  which  flow’ed  from  it  with  spices  and 
condiments  (for  these  luxuries  still  abound- 
ed,) as  if  to  mock  the  cravings  of  that  hun- 
ger which  had  slight  need  of  any  further 
stimulant  than  its  own  sad  necessity,  pre- 
sented them  with  the  beverage — thus  pro- 
longing the  existence  of  her  children,  like 
the  bird  of  which  similar  tenderness  is 
fabWl,  even  at  the  price  of  that  tide  of  life 
by  which  her  own  was  supported. — History 
of  Italy. 
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WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 


RIGHTS  VERSUS  OBLIGATIONS. 


A mail’s  wife  is  very  often  the  real  promo- 
ter of  his  public  actions,  yet  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely small  minority  of  women  who  have 
anything  that  deserves  the  name  of  a con- 
science on  public  affairs.  How  could  a wo- 
man have  a conscience  about  public  affairs  if 
she  were  taught  to  believe  that  thev  were  no 
concern  of  hers?  Give  women  the  same 
rights  as  men,  and  the  same  obligations 
would  follow.  Another  reason  is  the  vast 
amount  of  brain  power  and  practical  busi- 
ness talent  which  now  lie  waste  for  want  of 
outlet  into  that  great  field  of  usefulness,  in 
which  no  one  would  pretend  that  such  quali- 
ties were  not  very  much  wanted.  The  whole 
movement  of  modern  society  from  the  mid- 
dle ages  until  now,  and  which  has  been  great- 
ly accelerated  in  the  present  century,  points 
in  the  direction  of  the  political  enfranchise- 
ment of  women.  Their  expulsion  is  the  last 
remnant  of  the  old  state  of  society.  The 
regime  of  privileges  and  disabilities,  and 
of  all  monopolies,  is  gone  or  going,  and  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  time  is  against  prede- 
termining by  law  that  one  set  of  persons 
should  be  allowed  by  right  of  birth  to  have 
and  to  do  what  others  are  not  by  any  amount 
of  exertion  or  superiority  of  talent  allowed 
to  retain. — John  Stuart  Mill. 


GRACE  OF  MOTION. 


There  is  no  gainsaying  the  beauty  and 
general  fascination  of  American  women,  but 
some  of  them  are  lamentably  deficient  in  a 
certain  finish  of  manner.  They  are  graceful, 
but  too  quick  in  their  motions  to  achieve 
readily  that  admirable  repose  and  distinc- 
tion of  bearing  which  is  so  indicative  of 
education  and  good-breeding. 

The  first  law  of  a lady’s  code  is  to  move 
slowly.  The  importance  of  its  observance 
is  hardly  at  first  apparent.  It  enables  her, 
however,  to  retain  her  presence  of  mind,  to 
be  always  on  the  watch,  never  to  commit  a 
blunder,  not  get  vulgarly  excited,  and  never 
to  seem  in  a hurry. 

Slow  motion  is  especially  necessary  upon 
occasions  of  ceremony,  in  getting  in  and 
out  of  a carriage,  ascending  a flight  of  steps, 
or  traversing  the  length  of  a room  in  the 
presence  of  other  persons.  One  is  often 
shocked  by  seeing  ladies  in  rich  dresses,  and 
even  with  trains,  trip  up  and  down  steps, 
across  pavements,  and  in  and  out  of  car- 
riages, in  a conscious  way  that  indicates  very 
brief  possession  of  state  appliances,  and  so 
unerring  is  the  indication  of  inaptitude  that 
even  a street  crowd  will  jeer  at  this  evidence 
of  want  of  habit  and  training. — Selected. 


A MEDALLION  IN  BUTTER. 


There  is  exhibited  in  St.  Louis  just  now  a 
curious  bit  of  work  in  amateur  art.  This  is 
a medallion  of  a sleeping  face,  very  well 
executed  it  is  said,  not  in  clay  nor  marble, 
but  in  butter.  It  came  from  the  head  and 
hands  of  an  Arkansas  farmer’s  wife,  who 
caught  the  idea  while  busy  in  her  dairy. 
She  made  a quantity  of  studies  with  the 
aid  of  her  butter  paddle,  cedar  sticks,  broom- 
straws  and  a camel’s  hair  pencil,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  modeling  a really  creditable 
head.  It  is  ingeniously  mounted  in  a milk- 
pan,  which  in  turn  is  framed.  There  is 
something  pathetic  in  the  endeavor  of  this 
untaught,  hard-working  woman,  to  use  her 
natural  talent  in  the  intervals  of  buttermak- 
ing and  dish-washing. 


Corsets  anjd  Christianity. — Alady  who 
had  charge  of  a girl’s  Bible  class,  speaking 
of  defective  home  training,  said  that  her 
best  pupil,  18  years  of  age,  had  caused  her 
the  most  acute  anxiety.  Rain  or  shine  she 
was  always  , at  her  post.  The  girl’s  whole 
soul  seemed  absorbed  in  the  straightening 
out  of  intricate  theological  problems;  “and 
yet,”  said  the  teacher,”  the  girl  was  so  pale 
and  wan  that  I was  afraid  every  Sabbath 
would  be  her  last  in  the  class.  One  day  she 
fainted,  and  in  trying  to  restore  her  I loosed 
her  dress,  and  what  do  you  think  I found? 
Corsets  so  tightly  drawn  that  a full  respira- 
tion was  impossible.  I removed  them  and 
found  that  the  girl’s  ribs  actually  lapped  ! 
I took  her  to  her  mother,  a very  prominent 
and  useful  church  member,  and  stated  the 
case  without  reserve.  “Well,  you  see,”  said 
the  parent,  “Fanny  never  had  any  figure. 
I shonldn’t  be  surprised  if  the  lacings  were 
drawn  a little  too  tight.  Her  waist  is  nat- 
urally so  large  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  anything  fit  genteely  on  her.  How 

is  your  class  prospering,  Miss ? I hope 

you  are  drawing  many  souls  to  Christ.” 


In  Dresden  the  ladies  are  combining  to 
regulate  the  price  of  groceries,  meats,  and 
what  they  are  dressed  in. 
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Mrs.  Elvira  Barney, 
Amanda  Kimball 
Elizabeth  Davis, 
Hampton,  16th 
Ward, 

Sarah  E.  Smith, 
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Mrs. 


Salt  Lake 

Mrs.  Zina  D.  Young, 

Margt.  P.  Young, 

Lily  Staines, 

Sarah  Smith, 

Mary  J.Tliomson, 

Margaret  Steel, 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Russell. 
Weber  County , 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Frodsliam,  Ogden, 

“ Caroline  Lunn,  Huntsville, 
Miss  Maggie  McBride,' ^den, 
Oneida  County , Idaho. 

Orissa  Allred,  St.  Charles, 
Mary  Rich,  Paris. 

Rich  Count  y 

Ann  E.  Cook,  Swan  Creek. 
Emily  Woodruff,  Randolph. 

Cache  County. 

M.  A.  Maughan,  Logan, 

Jane  S.  Coleman,  Smithfield. 
H.  A.  Shaw,  Hyrum. 

Maria  Parkinson,  Wellsville. 

Box  Elder  County. 
Harriet  Snow,  Brigham  City. 
Davis  County. 

Mary  Clark,  Farmington, 
Aurelia  Rogers,  ,, 

Margaret  Randell , Centrevi  1 1 e, 
Elizabeth  Barlow,  Bountiful, 
Susan  Grant,  ,, 

Sylvia  Clark,  ,, 

Salt  Lake  County. 
Higgins,  West  Jordan, 
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Barbara  Moses,  Big  Cottonwood. 
Tooele  County. 

Mrs.  J.  De  La  Mare,  Tooele  City. 

Mrs.  E.  Clegg, 

Mrs.  M.  A.  House,  Grantsville. 

Utah  County. 
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Brown,  Pleasant  Grove, 

Ann  Bringhurst,  Springville, 

Harrison,  ,, 

Margaret  T.  Smoot,  Provo  City, 
Rebecca  Standering,  Lehi. 

Juab  County. 

,,  Amelia  Goldsbrough,  Nephi. 

,,  Ann  Pitehforth,  ., 

,,  Martha  J.  Coray,  Mona, 

,,  Amy  L.  Bigler,  Nephi. 

Sanpete  County. 

ii  M.  A.  P.  Hyde,  Spring  City. 

,,  Sarah  Peterson,  Ephraim, 

,,  Helena  Madison,  Gunnison. 
Mrs.  Boel  Peterson,  Ephraim. 

Mrs.  Mary  Thorpe,  ,, 


ii 

Miss 


Mrs. 


Miss 


Mrs. 


Millard  County. 

Delilah  Oleson,  Fillmore, 

Belinda  M.  Pratt,  ,, 

Mary  Callister,  ,, 

Beaver  County. 

Ruth  Tyler,  Beaver, 

Iron  County. 

Mary  Weimer,  Parowan, 

Josephine  Smith,  ,, 

Ellen  Lunt,  Cedar  Ciiy. 

Mary  Ann  Lunt,  Cedar  City. 

Kane  County. 

Sophia  Parker,  Kanarra, 
Washington  County. 

Caroline  Jackson,  St.  George. 
Elizabeth  Canfield,  Hamlin’s  Fort. 


jyjRS.  H.  K.  PAINTER,  M.  D. 

ELECTRIC  PHYSICIAN . 

Electricity  administered  when  cases  requre. 
Office,  East  side  of  Second  East  Street,  one  and  a hal 
blocks  south  of  Theatre,  Salt  Lake  City. 

JJARY  H.  BARKER  M.  D., 

Office  opposite  Old  Constitution  Building,  Main 
Street.  Office  hours — 10  a.  m.  to  3 p.  m. 

JJRS.  CARPENTER, 

Physician  and  Surgeon, 

Office  at  the  Townsend  House,  Room  No.  50 


H.  DINWOODEY 

Has  removed  his  Furniture  from  Main  St.  to  his  three 
storey  Prick  Store  on 

FIRST  SOUTH  ST.,  % BLOCK  WEST  OF  CO-OP.  CORNER, 

Where  he  is  prepared  to  do  a 
WHOLESALE  AS  WELL  AS  A RETAIL  BUSINESS. 


H. 


WALLACE 


Has  the  best,  large  t and  purest  stock  of  confec- 
tionary in  Salt  Lake  city.  Just  the  place  for  ladies 
to  i urcha£c. 

NEW  CLUB  RATES. 

Determined  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  the 
part  of  the  Publishers,  to  increase  the  circulation  of 
the  Exponent  and  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  con- 
templated in  its  publication,  by  making  it  truly  an 
exponent  of  the  views  of  the  women  of  Utah,  sus- 
tained by  them,  read  by  them,  and  its  columns 
enriched  with  a widely  circulated  expression  of  their 
thoughts,  we  offer  the  followmg  terms  to  clubs,  so  as 
to  prepare  for  increasing  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  paper  with  the  beginning  of  the  next  volume, 
which  a larger  subscription  list  will  enable  us  to  do: 

10  copies.  1 year,  with  a copy  to  the  getter 
up  of  the  club  - - - - §13  00 

15  copies.  1 year,  with  a copy  to  the  getter 
up  of  the  club  - - - - 26  00 

20  copies,  1 year,  with  a copy  to  the  getter 
up  of  the  club  and  a framed  steel  engrav- 
ing, 12x16  inches,  of  President  Brigham 
Young,  selling  price,  §2  50  - - 34  00 

30  copi  ss.  1 >ear,  with  a copy  to  the  getter 
upol  the  club,  and  a superior  first  proof, 
steel  engraving  of  President  Brigham 
You  ig,  handsomely  framed,  selling 
pricu  $4  - - - 48  00 

Clubs  can  be  commenced  at  any  time;  and  addi- 
tions can  be  made  after  the  first  list  of  names  has 
been  sent. 

Money  can  he  remitted  by  registered  letter  at  the 
risk  of  the  publishers. 

We  hope  ladies  throughout  tho  Territory,  especial- 
ly the  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  Relief  Societies' 
will  endeavor  to  get  up  clubs,  and  that  they  will  con- 
stitute themselves  agents  for  the  extension  of  the 
circulation  of  the  Exponent. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
Temperance  Movement — the  woman’s  war 
on  whisky  in  different  parts  of  the  country — 
the  object  for  which  it  was  inaugurated  was 
a good  one,  and  still  deserves  commenda- 
tion, even  though  its  votaries  may  go  to  the 
extreme  in  advocating  it. 

A New  York  cancer  doctor  says  that  can- 
cers are  the  result  of  our  having  been  a pork 
eating  people;  and  he  recommends  an  ab- 
staining from  the  use  of  pork  or  lard  in  any 
form.  He  also  states  that  he  never  knew 
of  a Jew  or  an  Indian  having  a cancer. 
Would  it  not  be  worth  while  for  other  peo- 
ple to  try  the  experiment  ot  adopting  the 
Jewish  system  in  regard  to  swine? 

The  Prince  Imperial,  according  to  French 
law,  attained  his  majority  on  the  16th  of 
March.  The  day  was  an  important  one  at 
Chiselhurst,  where  the  Prince  and  his 
mother,  ex-Empress  Eugene  reside.  Im- 
perialists from  all  parts  of  France  attended 
the  festivities  in  celebration  of  the  event, 
numbering  in  all,  it  is  estimated,  over,  4,000. 
The  affair  was  considered  of  so  much  signifi- 
cance that  the  French  Government  issued 
orders  to  have  those  who  attended, “spotted.” 
France  should  look  well  to  her  futue. 

Honorable  Charles  Sumner,  United 
States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  died  in 
Washington  on  the  11th  ult.,  at  2:47  p.m. 
The  day  before,  he  was  in  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  when  Boutwell  presented  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  an- 
nulling its  previous  vote,  censuring  him — 
Sumner.  He  died  quietly,  twenty-four 
hours  after  his  last  appearance  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  Near  the  time  of  his  expiration, 
he  several  times  repeated  to  Judge  Hoar,  an 
injunction  not  to  let  the  Civil  Rights  bill 
fail.  He  also  seemed  to  regret  his  depar- 
ture before  his  book  was  completed,  saying, 
“My  book,  my  book  is  not  finished  but  the 
great  account  is  closed!”  His  last  words 
were,  “Tell  Emerson  that  I love  and  revere 
him.” 


VEILS. 


Alas  for  veils!  From  the  tiny  infant  in 
the  nurses  arms  to  the  ancient  widow  in  her 
weeds,  the  whole  sex  is  veiled.  Veils  an- 
swer many  purposes.  They  conceal  defects; 
they  heighten  beauty;  they  cover  grief,  and 
so  we  see  a whole  race  of  women  of  every 
age,  style,  and  condition  laying  foundations 
for  diseases  of  the  eye  through  an  almost 
needless  fashion.  These  blinders  are  of 
every  conceivable  style,  from  the  white  dot 
on  the  child  to  the  English  crape  on  its  grand- 
mother. The  best  oculists  give  testimony 
against  this  wnolesale  wearing  of  veils,  and 
we  think  they  should  make  protest  against 
it,  even  at  the  risk  of  injury  to  their  calling. 
At  least  let  the  mothers  of  to-day  look  to  it 
that  they  will  be  held  responsible,  in  anoth- 
er generation,  for  suffering  their  little  oues 
to  go  veiled,  as  the  matrons  of  a past  gen- 
eration were  for  allowing  tight  lacing  and 
all  the  evils  which  that  distressing  practice 
entailed. 


'EXAMPLES. 


[The  Exponent  is  so  essentially  a family  paper,  a 
home  friend,  tnat  I feel  it  almost  a duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  to  add  my  mite  in  my  humble  way.  So  here 
is  my  first  effort  of  the  kind.  The  little  aneedote  has 
one  reccommendation  at  least— it  is  genuine.] 

We  do  not  always  realize  the  importance 
of  the  examples  we  set  before  our  children, 
or  the  effects  of  the  same  upon  their  minds, 
even  before  we  think  them  capable  of  “tak- 
ing notes.” 

Some  time  since,  I became  acquainted 
with  a family,  consisting  of  father,  mother 
and  three  little  ones.  Having  been  brought 
up  in  the  Church,  the  parents  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  family  prayer.  At  the 
time  I knew  them  they  lived  on  the  outside 
of  Utah,  where,  although  in  one  of  our 
settlements,  “Mormonism”  is  rather  slack. 

Last  summer,  “Grandpa”  came  out  from 
an  inside  city  to  visit  them.  The  son  gave 
way  for  his  father  to  lead  in  prayer  during 
his  stay  of  three  months. 

When  “Grandpa”  returned  home,  prayer 
was  neglected  in  the  little  household  the 
first  and  second  morning;  breakfast  passed 
off  without  a word  upon  the  subject.  But 
the  third  morning,  little  Miss  Bright  Eyes 
of  five  years  old,  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
“Pa,”  she  said,  “why  don’t  you  pray  as  you 
used  to  before  -Grandpa  came?  I do  not 
like  to  eat  without  praying,  and  if  you  can- 
not pray  I will  try!”  The  father  needed 
not  a second  reminder. 

“Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings thou  hast  perfected  praise.” 

E.  A.  B. 


+<3h- 


For  the  Exponent. 

ENERGY  AND  FIRMNESS. 


Energy  and  Firmness  are  traits  of  char 
acter  that  may  almost  be  considered  the 
motive  power  of  our  existence.  They  con- 
stitute the  leading  principle  of  success;  with- 
out them  all  good  resolutions  and  beautiful 
imaginary  problems  fall  to  the  ground,  un- 
executed, and  lost.  Energy  aids  action,  and 
action  is  life,  inaction  is  death.  Energy  is, 
as  it  were,  the  germ  that  produces,  or 
brings  forth  its  concomitant  traits,  such  as 
order  and  cleanliness;  and  without  Firmness 
where  is  execution?  We  may  not  question, 
who  has,  or  has  not,  these  desirable  traits  of 
character.  Our  eyes  are  given  us  to  see 
with;  and  people’s  actions  are  as  a looking 
glass  to  their  character;  and  if  our  neigh- 
bors do  not  want  us  to  read  a chapter  from 
their  book,  the  title  page  of  which  is 
stamped  with  “fickleness  and  instability,” 
let  them  measure  strength  with  Energy  and 
Firmness,  and  spring  forth  to  light  and  life. 
How  natural  it  is  for  one  to  remark  when 
occasion  is  given,  “How  untidy  that  per- 
son’s working  department  is!”  or  “How  or- 
derly, and  cleanly,  their  entire  surround- 
ings are!”  Every  action  depicts  some  one 
or  more  traits  of  character.  The  langauge, 
the  voice,  the  gesture,  the  walk,  &c. 

View  the  figure  that  forward  propels 
itself  with  lengthened  strides,  eager  to  get 
over  the  measured  ground — you  can  read 
energy  in  the  very  foot-marks;  such  esti- 
mate that  time  was  not  made  to  hang  on 
rusty  hinges;  they  do  not  allow  the  mind  to 
wander  on  a thousand  trivial  things.  One 


having  an  object  to  accomplish,  fixed  and 
firm  in  purpose,  has  no  time  to  reconnoiter 
through  all  space,  and  view  with  elaborate 
exactness,  and  give  a general  detail  of  the 
neighborhood  gossip.  The  one  who  feasts 
on  gossip  to-day,  may  have  to  fast  to-mor- 
row. 

Order  and  cleanliness  are  not  the  results  of 
noon-day  rising  from  nightly  slumbers. 
Mortals  may  substitute,  but  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  render  an  equivalent  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  morning  sun,  its  beauties  and 
freshness.  Then  why  should  we  let  slug- 
gishness, and  inactivity  rob  Energy  and 
Firmness  of  their  power? 

The  selfish  one  says,  “I  intend  to  take  it 
easy.”  I would  ask,  at  whose  expense? 
Surely,  labor  must  be  done;  the  helpless 
must  be  ^jovided  for;  even  those  who  will 
not  work  must  eat,  and  somebody  must 
“foot  the  bill.” 

While  Ease  is  dying,  has  not  power  to 
draw  his  breath,' Energy  and  Firmness  can 
dig  his  grave.  But  the  drone  is  not  needed 
in  the  hive;  and  by-and-by,  “The  idler 
shall  not  eat  the  bread  of  the  laborer.” 

I’ll  Try. 


A NEW  STYLE  IN  AVOMAN’S  DRESS. 


Long  white  trousers  for  ladies  are  very 
much  worn  on  the  Continent.  These  trou- 
sers should  be  quite  plain  for  wearing  in 
the  day-time  and  in  the  street,  but  those 
for  evening  wear  should  be  made  of  fine 
cambric  or  muslin,  ornamented  with  em- 
broidery, lace  insertion  or  heavy  rich  lace 
frills  or  flounces,  according  to  the  taste  and 
means  of  the  lady  herself.  What  could 
look  prettier  or  more  modest  than  to  see 
a pretty,  small  trousered  foot  in  silk  stocking 
and  a neat  sandled  shoe  appearing  under 
the  skirt  of  a muslin  dress,  the  ankles  buried, 
as  it  were,  in  several  rows  of  the  lace  frills 
or  flounces  of  fine  cambric  or  muslin  trou- 
sers? Surely,  also,  when  a young  lady  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  is  dancing  it  is  more 
modest,  as  it  is  certainly  very  becoming,  to 
see  the  limbs  hidden  in  lace-frilled  trousers 
of  cambric  than  the  present  fashion.  As  I 
said,  this  mode  is  very  much  seen  on  the 
Continent  among  French,  Spaniards,  and 
especially  Russians.  When  at  Barcelona  a 
few  years  ago  I remarked  that  every  lady 
wore  trousers,  some  plain,  some  richly 
trimmed  with  lace  frills  or  flounces,  Two 
or  four  inches  of  the  trousers  were  visible, 
setting  off  the  small  Spanish  foot  to  perfec- 
tion. I knew  a very  pretty  French  lady 
who  used  to  wear  most  becoming  trousers 
in  the  evening,  which  were  made  of  fine 
cambric  or  muslin,  with  rich  lace  frills  up  to 
the  calf  of  her  leg  and  insertion  between 
each  frill.  The  lace  frills  of  her  trousers 
just  touched  the  instep,  but  the  rest  of  the 
trousers  was  visible  under  and  through  the 
transparent  skirt  of  white  muslin. — “Spring- 
field  Republican” 


“Employment  so  certainly  produces  cheer- 
fulness,” says  Bishop  Hall,  “that  I have 
known  a man  come  home  in  high  spirits 
from  a funeral  because  he  had  the  manage- 
ment of  it.” 
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PEST. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  SISTERS  IN  PROVO. 


Rest  is  not  quitting 
This  busy  oarqqr; 

Rest  is  the  fitting 
Of  self  to  one’s  sphere. 

’Tis  the  brook’s  motion, 

Clear  without  strife; 

Fleeing  to  ocean 
After  its  life. 

’Tis  loving  and  serving 
The  highest  and  best; 

’Tis  onward,  unswerving: 

And  this  is  true  rest. — Goetiik. 


A WIFE. 


Hubert.  Now  thou  art  mine! 

My  love,  my  beautiful,  thou  art  mine  own ! 
Henceforth  the  partner  of  my  every  joy, 

Which  sharing,  thou  wilt  double. 

Edith.  Nay,  my  Hubert! 

Thou  art  but  envious.  Am  I not  thy  wife— 

.*  ad  shall  I be  content  to  share  thy  joys? — 

In  every  sorrow,  too,  I’ll  have  a part, 

And  sharing  make  each  less  than  half  its  weight. 

■ i-rS?  

R.  S.  REPORTS. 


From  Provo,  we  have  received  cheer  ing 
reports  of  the  Relief  Societies  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  Wards,  by  Secretaries  Mrs.  Mary 
John  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Kimball.  Notwith- 
standing the  present  hard  times,  these 
Societies  have  through  the  blessings  of  God, 
and  their  own  industry  and  prudence,  man- 
aged to  present  ,all  the  while,  a fair  and 
liberal  showing  of  their  financial  circum- 
stances, and  the  good  they  are  doing  in 
their  philanthropic  efforts  to  aid  and  sus- 
tain those  in  their  midst,  who  feel  the 
stings  of  poverty  or  are  in  any  way  aflict- 
ed.  They  also  exhibit  strong  desires  to 
move  forward  in  the  march  of  progress,  and 
improve  in  all  the  ways  of  purity  and  wis- 
dom. 


From  St.  Charles,  Oneida  Co.,  Idaho,  Sec- 
retary Mrs.  Isabella  W.  Davis  writes:  Our 
Society  was  organized  August  30th  1868 
with  the  following  named  sisters  as  officers. 

Annie  Laker,  President, 

Christina  Williamsen  )„  . 

Mary  Jacobs  J Counselors, 

I.  W.  Davis,  Secretary, 

Elizabeth  Pugmire,  Treasurer. 

Besides  these  officers,  we  have  at  present 
a Teachers  quorum  consisting  of  seventeen 
members,  and  an  appraising  committee  of 
three.  We  have  had  no  trials  or  serious 
difficulty  in  our  Society.  We  have  lost  three 
Teachers  by  death,  likewise  our  eldest  mem- 
ber Sister  Lydia  Jennings.  The  sisters  are 
improving  in  speaking  and  acquiring  more 
confidence  in  themselves. 


In  a brief  report  of  the  Relief  Society  of 
Willard  City,  Box  Elder  Co.,  Mary  Hub- 
bard gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Phebe  Harding,  who  was  appointed  Treas- 
urer of  the  Society  at  its  first  organization, 
which  office  she  faithfully  sustained  until 
her  departure  by  death,  on  the  19th  ult. 
She  was  sixty-four  years  of  age,  had  lived 
a life  of  honor  and  respectability,  and  her 
loss  is  deeply  felt  by  her  remaining  friends. 


Mrs.  Mary  Ollenhausen,  of  Lexington, 
the  widow  of  a German  baron,  but  an  Ameri- 
can by  birth,  has  been  engaged  as  Superin- 
tendent of  tlie  new  Training  School  for 
Nurses  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. She  has  served  as  nurse  both  in  the 
Union  and  German  armies. 


This  address  is  prompted  by  a feeling  of 
deep  interest  in  your  welfare.  Realizing 
more  than  you  possibly  can  at  present,  the 
great  future  which  is  before  each  one  of  you, 
I have  an  intense  anxiety  that  you  should, 
in  youth,  pursue  that  course  which  will  re- 
sult in  the  greatest  good  to  yourselves  as  in- 
dividuals, and  to  all  with  whom  you  may  be 
associated. 

Youth  is  the  springtime  of  life;  and  very 
early  those  seeds  are  sown,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil,  which  will  not  only  yield  corres- 
ponding harvests  in  the  autumn  of  this 
present  existence,  but  also  in  the  life  to 
come.  How  important  then,  are  the  fleeting 
moments  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  how 
necessary  that  they  should  be  wisely  em- 
ployed, and  with  a reference  to  future  re- 
sults! 'Your  positions  in  society  depend 
much,  very  much  upon  your  own  efforts  and 
determinations  while  young — either  to  be 
despised  by  the  good,  or  to  be  honored  and 
respected  by  them. 

You  each  possess  the  germs  of  every  fac- 
ulty that  constitutes  noble,  dignified  and 
exalted  womanhood;  and  their  develop- 
ment, much,  if  not  altogether,  depends  upon 
your  own  exertions.  No  young  ladies  else- 
where on  earth,  have  so  many  advantages 
and  good  opportunities  for  becoming  emi- 
nently useful,  as  those  of  Utah;  and  I hum- 
bly and  earnestly  entreat  you  to  avail  your- 
selves of  every  privilege  afforded  you,  that 
will  aid  in  accomplishing  this  great  and 
grand  purpose.  You  can  choose,  and  mark 
your  own  destinies — either  to  become  hon- 
orable women,  and  co-workers  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  with  those  whose  names  will  be 
venerated  from  generation  to  generation,  or 
to  become  tools  for  the  adversary — go  down 
to  your  graves  with  dishonor,  and  let  your 
memories  perish. 

In  these  last  days,  the  adversary  has  great 
power,  and  will  entice  from  the  path  of  im- 
provement, all  those  who  do  not,  with  fixed 
and  noble  purpose,  set  their  faces  as  flint 
against  the  pride  and  follies  of  the  world. 
This  you  cannot  do,  without  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  your  hearts;  to  cultivate  which,  you  are 
called  upon  to  enter  into  a mutual,  social  or- 
ganization— one  devised  by  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  which  if  properly  entered  into, 
and  wisely  conducted,  will  prove  of  great 
worth  to  those  who  wish  (as  every  young 
lady  in  Zion  should  do)  to  become  wise  and 
loving  wives  and  mothers,  and  active  and 
efficient  members  of  society — prepared  to 
officiate  in.  all  womanly  departments. 

Such  is  the  object  of  all  the  Retrenchment 
Associations  that  have  been  organized  in 
Salt  Lake  City;  but  their  aims  and  workings 
are  as  little  understood,  and  as  unapprecia- 
ted by  many  who  profess  to  be  saints,  as  the 
fulness  of  the  gospel  and  its  benefits  are  by 
the  people  of  the  world  abroad.  Many  seem 
to  think  that  these  organizations  and  assem- 
blies are  only  aiming  to  establish  a plain 
style  of  dress;  but,  whatever  the  ignorance 
of  some  may  prompt  them  to  think,  does 
not  change  the  facts  as  we  know  them — that 
much  good  has  already  resulted  from  this 
co-operation,  in  which  many  earnest  women 
are  working  in  union  for  mutual  improve- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  Zion,  not  only  re- 
trenching table  extravagance,  and  what  is 
ludicrous  and  disgusting  in  the  fashion  of 
dress,  but,  also  retrenching  ignorance,  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  everything  else  that 
is  opposed  to  noblo  womanhood,  and  pro- 
gress in  the  path  to  perfection.  We  are 
uniting  our  faith  and  works,  as  fellow-help- 
ers witli  our  brethren,  in  the  great  work 
of  salvation,  and  while  many  of  our  young 


sisters,  by  co-operating  in  their  exertions  in 
an  associated  capacity,  are  making  great  im- 
provement, we  want  the  young  ladies  of 
Provo  to  step  forward — avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  and  not  be  a whit  behind 
this  noble  class  of  sisters  who  are  struggling 
for  physical,  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
progression. 

You  need  not  fear  being  obliged  to  dress 
plainer  than  you  wish — by  associating  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  design  of  this  organiza- 
tion, you  will  get  the  Spirit  of  God,  which 
is  the  spirit  of  intelligence  that  leads  into 
all  truth,  and  as  you  learn  to  cherish  it, 
you  will  understand  the  mind  and  will  of 
God — it  will  instruct  you  in  the  true  princi- 
ples of  beauty  and  loveliness,  and,  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  words  of  an  ancient  prophet, 
you,  as  daughters  of  Zion,  will  become  as 
“polished  stones,”  and  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  devotees  of  worldly  fashion.  We 
do  not  wish  you  to  discard  all  ornament,  but 
we  want  you  to  possess  that  independence 
of  character  that  will  prompt  you  to  culti- 
vate correct  tastes,  and  each  one  wear  wThat 
is  most  becoming  to  her  own  person,  and  not 
feel  compelled  to  wear  precisely  what  others 
do,  which  many  times  is  done  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  better  judgment.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  none  of  you  are  so  destitute  of  good 
solid  sense,  as  to  waste  that  time  on  dress, 
which  should  be  spent  in  enriching  and  or- 
namenting your  hearts  and  minds,  and  en- 
dowing them  with  all  that  is  truly  useful, 
ornamental  and  imperishable. 

We  want  you  to  retrench  in  every  thing 
that  is  uncomely — whatever  approaches  to- 
wards vulgarity  in  speech  and  manners; 
and,  at  home  and  abroad,  study  refinement 
and  correct  habits,  for  by  so  doing,  you  will 
at  all  times  be  prepared  to  associate  with 
ease  and  self-possession,  with  the  most  re- 
fined and  intelligent.  By  meeting  together 
in  an  organized  capacity,  you  can  assist  each 
other  in  all  that  tends  to  purify,  elevate  and 
qualify  you  to  become  useful  and  influential, 
instead  of  worthless  members  of  society — 
to  beautify  and  happify  home — to  be  happy 
yourselves,  and  make  all  happy  around  you, 
and  to  honorably  discharge  the  high  duties 
and  responsibilities,  which,  as  Latter-day 
Saints,  await  you.  I hope  you  possess  en- 
ergy of  character  sufficient  to  determine  to 
be  somebody  and  to  do  something — ascer. 
tain  the  object  of  your  birth  in  this  momen- 
tous dispensation,  and  prepare  to  accomplish 
it.  Never  flinch  from  a wise  purpose,  neith- 
er fear  the  insinuations  and  taunts  which 
you  probably  will  meet  from  those  who  con- 
descend to  be  nothing  but  butterflies  that 
gaily  shine  and  flutter  for  a short  period,  and 
then  disappear  forever.  I trust,  young  la- 
dies, you  will  so  honor  your  organization, 
that  the  brethren  in  Provo  willtbe  stimula- 
ted to  organize  the  young  men  and  boys. 
You  may  lead  out  in  the  right  direction,  but 
they  should  not  stay  long  in  the  rear. 

I am  happy  in  recommending  Mrs.  M.  T. 
Smoot  as  the  Superintendent  of  your  Socie- 
ty. She  is  truly  a womaiTof  God — has  had 
much  experience,  and  her  counsels  and  in- 
structions will  be  in  wisdom,  and  she  will 
do  honor  to  her  position  as  a mother  to  your 
Association. 

May  the  Spirit  and -wisdom  of  the  Most 
High  direct  you  in  all  time  to  come,  that 
you  may  honor  Him  and  your  own  beings. 

With  much  love, 

Eliza  R.  Snow. 

— ■ -.<»• 

A man  in  earnest  finds  means,  or,  if  he 
cannot  find,  creatos  them.  He  who  deliber- 
ately adopts  a great  end  has,  by  this  act, 
half  accomplished  it — has  scaled  the  chief 
barrier  to  success. 
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[For  tho  Exponent 

GOVERNMENT,  PEOPLE  AND 
PRIVILEGES. 


(CONCLUDED) 

No!  even  though  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  a father  can  scarcely  even  understand 
the  height,  the  depth,  the  beauty  and  the 
strength,  the  utter  devotion  of  a mother’s 
love,  yet,  tho  law,  as  a simple  deduction 
from  the  fact  of  his  owneiship  of  the 
mother,  gives  the  child  to  the  father  alone. 
So,  in  case  bf  separation,  the  father,  unless 
he  can  be  proved  a lunatic,  a dangerous 
drunkard  or  a felon,  has  the  authority  of 
law  to  tear  his  child  from  its  mother’s  arms. 
Indeed,  though  the  two  parents  may  have 
lived  as  harmoniously  as  two  dives  in  a nest, 
the  father,  dying,  may  execute  a will  even 
without  his  wife’s  knowledge,  giving  his 
child,  even  if  unborn,  to  the  care  of  a stran- 
ger,and  the  mother  has  no  redress.  But  let  it 
be  remembered  that  her  death  and  forty 
wills  could  never  disturb  him  in  possession 
of  his  child. 

This,  friends,  is  the  land  of  boasted  equal 
rights!  This  is  the  sovereignty  which 
woman  inherits.  This  is  the  “protection” 
which  the  stkong  extend  over  the  weak. 
Allow  me  to  say,  without  intending  disre- 
spect to  any,  that  it  reminds  me  of  the 
wolf’s  protection  of  the  lamb,  when  he  ate 
it  and  thus  placed  it  inside  of  himself  out 
of  all  danger. 

The  husband  absorbs  the  wife’s  name, 
person,  property  &c.,and  then  boasts  of  be- 
ing woman’s  protector.  I admit  that  many 
of  them  do  so  innocently,  not  knowing  how 
laws  really  stand,  but  it  is  time  that  they 
were  informed  on  the  subject  that  they  may 
choose  their  course  with  their  eyes  open. 

Is  not  this  a sorry  showing  for  the  most 
liberal  and  enlightened  government  on  the 
earth?  the  nation  foremost  and  unrivaled  in 
the  scale  of  civilization? 

And  there  is  yet  another  point  in  this 
case  worthy  of  attention. 

Could  a woman  consent  so  far  to  sacrifice 
her  conscience  and  her  sense  of  honor,  she 
might  enter  into  private  contract  with  any 
man,  and  so  long  as  she  did  not  bear  his 
name  nor  claim  marriage, she  might  live  with 
him,  rear  children,  possess  her  own  prop- 
erty, buy  and  sell,  give  legal  deeds,  make 
a legal  will,  and  more  than  all,  possess  her 
own  children. 

Now  what  has  the  wife  to  compensate  her 
for  the  loss  of  all  these?  A name;  the  ap- 
proval of  the  public;  things  quite  necessary 
to  happiness  certainly;  but  are  they  not 
dearly  bought  at  the  expense  of  all  else 
worth  living  for,  including  things  more 
precious  than  they? 

I would  not  for  a moment  be  understood 
to  advocate  any  laxity  in  morals,  for  con- 
science must  be  kept  pure  even  if  it  be  at 
the  expense  of  all  else  dear  and  precious; 
but  I would  recommend  it  to  the  consider- 
ation of  those  who  could  amend  these  things, 
that  since  they  make  marriage  a civil  con- 
tract, and  since  one  civil  contract  is  as  good 
as  another  if  only  as  well  adhered  to,  it 
might  be  well  to  make  the  recognized  and 
honorable  one  a little  less  bitter  in  its 
exactions. 

I do  not  wonder  that  men  who  are  sat- 
isfied with  such  laws  should  be  shocked  at 
seeing  a woman  peep  into  a law-book  or 
evince  any  interest  in  political  affairs.  They 
have  good  cause  to  dread  that  she  might 
learn  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  degrada- 
tion in  which  the  law  dooms  her  to  live.  I 
remember  the  slave  owners  of  the  South 
thought  it  necessry  to  the  security  of  their 
property  that  their  slaves  be  kept  in  ignor- 


ance; and  a remnant  of  their  logic  is  warmed 
over  for  use  in  woman’s  case. 

“Keep  woman  to  her  needlework  her 
housework,  her  frills  and  her  flounces,  and  if 
possible,  satisfy  her  with  them,  and  we  may 
still  blame  her  for  extravagance  and  sneer 
at  her  for  incapacity,  and  she  will  endure  it 
all;  but  once  educate  her  as  highly  as  our- 
selves and  remove  her  legal  disabilities,  she 
would  become  as  seif-conceited  an  dobstinate 
as  to  think  herself  fully  equal  to  us;  and  she 
might  even  decline  to  marry  on  our  terms.” 

Very  likely,  dear  brothers,  and  all  the 
harm  I wish  you  is  that  every  maid  in  the 
land  were  at  this  very  hour  in  possession  of 
a first-class  education,  and  were  particularly 
well  posted  on  all  points  relating  to  the  mat- 
rimonial question.  The  former  would  place 
within  her  reach  some  higher  pursuit  than 
mere  fash  ion- worship,  and  if  the  latter 
brought  every  soul  of  them  to  the  resolu- 
tion never  to  marry  until  these  laws  were 
so  much  remodeled  as  to  make  marriage 
quite  as  advantageous  to  them  as  to  you,  so 
much  the  better  for  you  and  for  posterity 
as  well  as  for  them. 

Some  fear  that  giving  man’s  latitude  to 
woman  would  make  her  fractious,  overbear- 
ing and  unwilling  to  be  advised;  but  I differ. 
I believe  ninety-nine  women  out  of  a 
hundred  would  consult  their  husbands 
and  accept  advice  in  all  just  and  reas- 
onable things,  for  the  sake  of  love 
and  respect,  were  such  Inducements  of- 
fered them.  And  all  experience  teaches 
that  blind  and  forced  obedience  is  a dry 
skeleton  compared  with  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  obedience  or  rather  agreement  of 
opinion  and  efforts  obtained  with  the  full 
consent  of  conscience,  judgment  and  affec- 
tion. 

Set  women  on  a true  equality  with  your- 
selves, and  I venture  to  assert  that  the 
frivolity  and  instability  of  which  you  com- 
plain will  speedily  give  place  to  thrift  and 
sagacity,  foresight  and  sound  judgment,  in 
addition  to  a happy  contentment  with  her 
lot  in  place  of  the  burning  sense  of  wrong 
which  an  intelligent,  well  informed  woman 
must  feel  when  seeing  the  honest  and  faith- 
ful wife  shorn  of  all  those  dear  and  proper 
privileges  for  which  the  wife  in  all  but  name 
cannot  be  deprived. 

Look  at  a large  class  of  women  in  Utah 
to-day.  Your  laws  do  not  recognize  them 
as  wives,  and  many  have  sadly  mourned  the 
loss  of  their  former  friends’  respect.  In 
some  cases  it  took  all  the  strength  of  their 
faith  in  their  holy  religion  and  their  trust 
in  God  to  give  them  courage  to  endure  the 
scorn  of  the  world,  even  though  they  knew 
the  tie  that  bound  them  in  the  sacred  rela- 
tion of  wife,  to  be  strong  enough  to  endure 
beyond  the  bounds  of  earth  and  time;though 
they  know  the  law  which  sanctioned  their 
nuptials  to  be  authorized  by  God  Himself 
and  as  far  above  human  law  as  the  heavens 
are  above  the  earth. 

But  your  law’s  choose  to  disapprove  that 
heavenly  law,  and  therefore  these  women 
enjoy  rights  for  which  your  own  wives, 
whom  you  admit  to  be  pure  and  upright, 
scarcely  dare  to  hope.  Even  if  you  repeal 
the  rights  of  suffrage,  they  in  Utah  can 
still  buy  and  sell,  hold  and  convey  titles  ! 
and  transact  business  of  any  kind;  their, 
persons  are  their  own  and  neither  father  nor 
law’  can  deprive  them  of  their  children. 

.Since  they  honestly  believe  they  are  do- 1 
ing  right,  since  their  consciences  are  pure  j 
before  the  God  they  worship,  and  they  have 
within  no  gnawing  conviction  of  guilt  to 
sap  life  at  its  fountain,  what  cause  have  they 
to  regret  the  loss  of  a name  which  is  to  them 
but  a name,  while  they  hold  in  lieu  of  it 
such  extensive  and  proud  privileges? 


What  sublime  faith  must  law’-makers 
have  in  woman’s  docility  and  meekness 
when  they  expect  her  to  live  within  the 
bounds  of  law’s  by  them  manufactured,  and 
the  code  of  morals  by  them  laid  down  for 
her,  (and  which  differs  so  utterly  from  the 
code  they  follow,)  while  ihey  demand  of  her 
all  but  life  itself  and  the  privilege  of  loving 
and  serving  them,  as  the  price  of  so  doing! 

For  shame!  how  can  they  ask  a woman  to 
share  their  life  on  such  terms?  how  dare 
they  advocate  such  accumulated  injustice  as 
is  all  but  sufficient  to  drive  their  daughters 
to  abjure  marriage  alltogether?  I wonder 
the  fathers  of  this  nation,  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  publicity  and  majority  they 
themselves  are  giving  to  the  so-called  Mor- 
mons— I say  I wonder  they  do  not  hasten  to 
give  woman  more  of  her  natural  rights  even 
if  but  through  fear  that  their  daughters 
may  be  driven  in  very  desperation  to  inves- 
tigate the  Mormon  faith.  And  if  once  they 
do  that  with  pure  motives,  they  will  bo  al- 
most certain  to  embrace  it  for  itself;  besides 
choosing  to  become  “seconds”  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  at  the  same  time  the  approval  of 
conscience  and  the  unequaled  joys  of  mother- 
hood, without  being  robbed  by  law’  of  per- 
son, property,  time  and  offspring. 

No  doubt  this  would  be  to  law-makers  a 
new,  undreamed  of  and  startling  possibility; 
but  I would  it  could  be  squarely  presented 
to  every  influential  citizen  outside  of  Utah; 
and  that  all  might  not  be  only  startled  by  it, 
but  so  thoroughly  alarmed  as  to  feel  com- 
pelled, if  but  for  their  own  sakes,  to  give — 
no!  not  Give  but  yield  to  woman  what  is 
so  justly  her  own — the  right  to  stand  as 
man’s  acknowledged  equal.  L.  L.  D. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


There  are  about  6,000  Mormons  living  in 
the  southern  part  of  Idaho  Territory. 

Every  white  man  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
who  marries  a squaw,  is  given  100  acres  of 
land. 

The  Texas  cattle  crop  of  the  present  year 
is  estimated  to  have  brought  $8,000,000  into 
the  State. 

It  is  said  that  Edward  I planted  the  cot- 
ton-shrub on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  about 
the  year  1296. 

The  numberof  hares  and  rabbits  produced 
annually  in  Great  Britain,  is  said  to  be  30, 
000,000,  supplying  40,000  tons  of  food. 

There  are  over  sixty  thousand  Protestant 
churches  in  the  United  States,  and  about 
three  thousand  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

A cheese  weighing  2,200  pounds, made  to 
order  in  Oneida  Co.  N.  Y , was  shipped  to 
London  a short  time  ago  27,000  pounds  of 
milk  were  consumed  in  making  it. 

Big  brains  seem  to  produce  a great  varie- 
ty of  results.  Fisk’s  brain  weighed  fifty- 
eight  ounces.  Daniel  Webster’s  weighed 
but  fifty-three  ounces  and  a half.  Cavier  had 
sixty-four  ounces  and  a half,  while  Prof. 
Abercrombie  possessed  sixty- three.  Ruloff, 
the  murderer,  who  was  executed  at  Bing- 
hamton had  fifty-nine  ounces  of  brain. 

Last  year  4,000,000  acres  were  taken  up 
by  homestead  entries.  There  is  yet  1,200, 
000,000  acres  of  public  land  unsurveyed, 
but  this  includes  mountains,  alkaline  plains, 
sand  and  sage  deserts,  swamp  and  shoal 
lands,  railroad  grants,  etc.  After  deducting 
these,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  90 
years  to  exhaust  the  good  government  land 
in  tho  United  States. 
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SPLINTERS. 


Stockton,  Cal.,  is  to  have  a street  railroad 

It  is  said  the  lawyers  on  the  Boston 

School  Committee  voted  to  admit  the  lady 
members  to  seats,  while  the  clerical  mem- 
bers voted  against  them A boiler  explo- 

sion at  Blackburn,  England,  lately  killed 
twentv  persons  and  severely  wounded  many 

others The  steamer  “Grace  Darling,” 

went  ashore  off  the  Scotch  coast  during  the 
recent  gales,  and  fifteen  of  her  crew  were 
drowned;  also  four  men  belonging  to  the 
life-saving  station,  lost  their  lives  in  the  at- 
tempt to  rescue  the  crew The  Legisla- 

ture of  Ohio  has  passed  the  bill  allowing 
women  the  right  of  suffrage  48  to  30.  The 
people  will  have  to  vote  upon  the  question 
at  the  next  election,  when,  if  a majority 

vote  in  its  lavor  it  will  become  a law, 

The  Free  Medical  College  for  women,  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  M.  D.  upon  fourteen 
lady  graduates,  eight  from  New  York,  one 
each  from  New  Jersey,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin  and  Mis- 
souri. 


im; 
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SENATOR  SUMNER. 


Salt  Lake  City,  March  26th  1874. 
Sister  L.  G.  Richards. 

I have  now  before  me  a picture  of  the 
late  Hon,  Charles  Sumner.  He  has  been 
eulogized  by  the  American  Nation,  also  by 
the  dwellers  in  the  old  world  for  his  native 
goodness,  integrity,  and  fearless  firmness  in 
defending  every  move,  or  measure  against 
injustice  and  wrong. 

I feel  a desire  to  say  a few  words  to  the 
readers  of  the  Exponent,  concerning  this 
great,  and  good,  man.  After  the  Cullom  Bill, 
in  its  modified  form  had  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  every  effort  was  put 
forth  by  the  “ring,”  to  have  theCragin  Bill, 
passed  in  the  Senate. 

I was  residing  in  Washington  at  the  time. 
I had  never  met  or  been  introduced  to  Mr. 
Sumner;  but  determined  to  call  on  him  and 
get  him  enlisted  on  our  side  if  possible. 
On  arriving  at  his  residence,  his  man-ser- 
vant said  I could  not  see  Mr.  Sumner,  that 
he  had  positive  orders  to  admit  no  one  that 
day,  I told  him,  my  business  would  admit 
of  no  delay:  he  said  he  was  sorry,  but  he 
dared  not  take  my  card  to  Mr.  Sumner.  I 
replied,  ‘Then  I will  go  in  unannounced,  if 
you  will  show  me  the  way.’  He  hesitated, 
then  said  “If  you  dare  go,  I will  show  you.” 
After  being  shown,  I just  stepped  inside  his 
Office  door.  Mr.  Sumner  arose  from  his 
desk  with  a paper  in  his  hand,  and  looked — 
not  at  all  pleasant — at  the  intruder.  I bowed 
— gave  my  name,  and  told  him  that  my  busi- 
ness was  imperitive  and  I hoped  he  would 
pardon  the  intrusion.  His  answer  was 
quick  and  sharp,  “Madam  I can  give  you 
thirty  seconds.”  said  I,  ‘Thank  you  Sir,  I 
cm  do  with  fifteen’ — He  placed  me  a chair 
and  took  out  his  watch;  I laid  my  business 
before  him,  and  rose  to  take  my  leave,  he 
looked  at  me,  and  said,  “Thank  you,  you 
have  accomplished  it  in  fifteen  seconds — 
now,  be  seated;  what  are  these  people,  the 
Mormons,  to  you?”  I told  him  they  were 
my  people.  “IIow  long  have  you  been  a 
Mormon?”  I told  him  nearly  twenty  years. 
He  said,  “Then  you  ought  to  know  them. 
I promise  not  only  to  defend  them  now,  but 
will  defend  them  in  all  future  time.”  He 
assured  me  that  the  bill  would  not  leave  the 
Committee  Room,  that  he  would  oppose  it 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

He  held  his  hand  to  me,  and  said,  “Do 
not  fear  for  your  people,  that  bill,  will  never 
trouble  them.”  lie  thanked  me  for  having 


faith  in  him,  also  for  persevering  to  see 
and  after  detaining  me  fifteen  minutes  over 
the  fifteen  seconds,  he  arose  from  his  chair 
and  escorted  me  to  the  door. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  whilst  the  out- 
side world  lauds  his  fame,  it  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  ungrateful,  to  the  illustrious  dead, 
to  let  his  kindness  to  us,  and  our  cause,  be 
buried  in  oblivion. 

Elizabeth  Davis. 

Fourteenth  Ward. 
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THE  NEW  TEMPLE. 

The  following  interesting  items  have  appeared 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  may  not  be  new  to 
many  of  our  readers.  But  feeling  desirous  of 
preserving  the  account  as  an  important  link  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  we  give  place  to  it 
in  our  journal. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  at  12  o’clock  midday,  a 
deposit  of  records,  plate  containing  sketch  of 
the  organization  of  the  church,  etc.,  was  made 
in  the  wall  of  the  Temple  at  St.  George.  Presi- 
dent B.  Young  deposited  the  box  containing 
the  records  in  the  place  prepared  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  building,  and  offered  the 
dedicatory  prayer. 

There  were  present  on  the  occasion,  besides 
President  B.  Young,  Presidents  George  A 
Smith,  Erastus  Snow,  Joseph  A.  Young,  and 
John  W.  Young;  Elders  Robert  Gardener,  A. 
F.  McDonald,  Jacob  Hamblin,  James  G.  Bleak, 
Henry  Eyring,  A.  M.  Cannon,  Miles  Romney, 
assistant  architect,  and  Edward  L.  Parry,  chief 
of  the  masons,  and  others. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  engraved  up- 
on the  silver  plate  and  placed  in  the  box  depos- 
ited, as  above  stated,  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Temple: — 

“Holiness  to  the  Lord. 

“The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  was  organized  and  established  agreeably 
to  the  laws  of  our  country,  by  the  will  and 
commandments  of  God,  on  the  sixth  of  April, 
1830.  Which  commandments  were  given  to 
Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  who  was  called  of  God,  and 
ordained  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  the 
first  Elder  in  the  Cburch. 

“Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  President,  with  his  bro- 
ther Hyrum,  Patriarch  of  the  whole  Church, 
suffered  maityrdom  in  Carthage,  Illinois,  June 
27th,  1844,  and  the  Church  was  driven  into  the 
wilderness  in  1846. 

“Brigham  Young,  President  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

“his  counsellors. 

“George  A.  Smith  and  Daniel  H.  Wells. 
“assistant  counsellors. 

“Lorenzo  Snow,  Brigham  Young,  Jr.,  Albert 
Carrington,  John  W.  Young  and  George  Q. 
Cannon. 

“twelve  apostles. 

“Orson  Hyde,  Orson  Pratt,  John  Taylor, 
Wilford  Woodruff,  Lorenzo  Suow,  Charles  C. 


Rich,  Erastus  Snow,  Franklin  D.  Richards, 
George  Q.  Cannon,  Brigham  Young,  Jr.,  Joseph 
.F  Smith  and  Albert  Carrington. 

“presiding  patriarch. 

“John  Smith,  the  eldest  son  of  the  martyred 
Hyrum  Smith. 

“first  seven  presidents  of  the  seventies. 

“Joseph  Young,  Levi  W.  Hancock,  Henry 
Herriman,  Albert  P.  Rockwood,  Horace  S.  El- 
dredge,  Jacob  Gates  and  John  Van  Cott. 

“These  seven  constitute  the  Presiding  Coun- 
cil over  all  the  Seventies.  Each  quorum  of 
Seventies  has  seven  presidents  to  preside  over 
the  quorum. 

“presiding  bishop. 

“Edward  Hunter,  President  of  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood. 

“ms  counsellors. 

“Leonard  W.  Hardy  and  Jesse  C.  Little. 

“St.  George  Temple  Block  was  dedicated, 
November  9th  1871. 

“Engd.  by  David  McKenkie.” 

The  following  is  the  list  of  books,  papers,  etc., 
placed  with  the  plate  in  the  box,  namely:— Bi- 
ble, Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
Hymn  Book,  Compendium,  Catechism,  Spen- 
cer’s Letters,  Voice  of  Warning,  E.  R.  Snow’s 
Poems,  Orson  Hyde’s  Tour  to  Jerusalem,  Three 
Sermons  on  Polygamy,  Answers  to  Questions, 
Two  Volumes  of  Millennial  Star,  I and  XIV, 
One  Volume  Journal  of  Discourses,  One  copy 
“Mormon”  Question,  One  copy  Plural  Mar- 
riage, one  Volume  Juvenile  Instructor,  One 
copy  Laws  of  Utah,  A file  of  the  Woman’s 
Exponent,  A few  numbers  of  Deseret  News, 
containing  organization  of  the  Church,  One 
copy  of  Acts  of  First  Legislature,  A few  num- 
bers of  Ogden  Junction,  A few  numbers  of  Salt 
Lake  Herald,  One  number  of  the  Utah  Posten, 
Synopsis  of  Description  of  the  Temple  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  by  Truman  O.  Angell,  Church 
Architect,  Abstract  of  the  History  of  Southern 
Utah,  by  James  G.  Bleak,  historian  of  the 
Southern  mission. 


CONFERENCE. 


On  the  6th  inst.  the  fourty-fourth  annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  was  held  in  this  city:  President 
D.  H.  Wells,  Apostles  Orson  Pratt,  John  Taylor, 
Wilford  Woodruff,  and  Albert  Carrington,  and 
a large  number  of  presiding  Elders  were  present 
on  the  stand.  After  the  opening  exercises  El- 
der O.  Pratt  delivered  an  able  and  instructive 
discourse  on  the  progress  and  nature  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  that  has  been  established  in 
these  latter  times.  Also  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuous revelation  from  God  to  enable  a people 
to  build  up  His  kingdom,  and  do  his  will.  Fol- 
lowing Elder  Pratt’s  discourse,  Pres.  Wells 
moved  that  the  Conference  adjourn  till  10  a. 
m.  Thursday,  May  7th,  in  the  New  Tabernacle, 
which  motion  was  carried  unanimously.  After 
an  anthem  by  the  choir,  Elder  Woodruff  pro- 
nounced the  benediction. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


“The  Homestead,”  a literary  journal  for 
women,  is  edited  and  published  by  Dora  Dar- 
moore,  at  Oakland,  Cal,  We  have  received  No. 
2 of  Vol.  1,  and  judging  from  that,  we  should 
say  the  journal  will  be  lively  and  well  edited. 

Laura  De  Force  Gordon’s  paper,  the  “Stock- 
ton  Leader,”  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  is  to  be 
issued  daily,  on  and  after  the  1st  of  May,  the 
editor  having  Increased  her  facilities,  and 
moved  into  new  quarters.  This  little  sheet  is 
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one  which  bears  acquaintance  well,  becoming 
better  as  it  grows  older. 

The  “Ogden  Junction”  is  one  of  the  best  edi- 
ted papers  in  the  Pocky  Mountains,  always 
spicy.  On  the  4th  inst.,  the  “Junction”  moved 
into  the  new  establishment  built  expressly  for 
its  accommodation, situated  on  Fifth  St., Ogden. 

“The  Crusaders,”  a small  sheet  published  in 
New  York,  appears  in  behalf  of  the  crusade 
against  liquor.  It  is  strongly  opposed  to  intoxi- 
cating drinks  and  tobacco,  and— in  the  last 
number  received — advocates  the  use  of  the 
“Turkish  Bath.” 


BE  READY 


Never,  perhaps,  has  there  been  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  history,  a period  when  sudden 
death,  without  violence,  visited  so  frequently 
and  unexpectedly  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth, 
as  in  this,  our  day.  The  young,  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  aged  are  alike  stricken  down,  often 
with  scarce  a moment's  warning;  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  the  great  and  popular  among 
men  and  those  whose  lives  are  obscure  and  un- 
known, are  all  alike  liable  to  share  the  same 
fate. 

Should  not  a moments  contemplation  of  these 
facts  as  they  are  daily  spread  forth  in  bold  re- 
lief, be  a sufficient  admonition  to  every  one, 
that  the  present  action  may  be  the  last  on  earth? 
And  with  this  view,  should  not  the  humblest 
who  have  a desire  to  accomplish  some  good  in 
this  life,  “be  doing”  to-day,  instead  of  dream- 
ing away  the  present  hours  in  deliberation  of 
what  they  intend  to  set  about  to-morrow,  or  at 
some  future  time?  And  should  not  those  things 
which  are  likely  to  be  of  most  importance  in 
the  great  future,  be  first  considered,  rather  than 
put  aside  for  things  of  less  moment? 

“If  I could  live  but  five  years  longer — if  I 
could  even  live  for  one  year  more,  1 could  ac- 
complish much  that  I must  now  leave  undone,” 
said  a good  man  recently,  upon  his  deaih  bed. 
He  wanted  to  call  his  family  together  and  bless 
them,  and  there  were  other  things  he  regretted 
leaving  unfinished.  But  it  was  too  late. 

Just  now  word  comes  to  us  that  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Campbell  of  this  city,  well  known  as  the 
Superintendent  of  common  Schools  for  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  holding  other  public  offices,  passed 
away  from  the  busy  scenes  of  this  life,  at  four 
o’clock  this  morning,  April  11th. 

While  we  feel  to  condole  with  his  family  in 
this,  their  hour  of  sad  bereavement,  we  wish 
also  to  state  that  the  Exponent  looses  in  Bro- 
ther Campbell,  a personal  and  valued  friend. 
Since  its  first  appearance  upon  the  broad  stage 
of  action,  he  has  ever  been  one  to  give  encour- 
agement, and  evince  a kindly  interest  in  its  be- 
half. 

To  the  young  daughters  of  the  diseased,  who 
have  lately  accepted  positions  of  public  trust, 
we  wish  to  offer  a few  words  of  sisterly  sympa- 
thy. We  would  say  to  them,  be  not  disheart- 
ened although  deprived  of  so  able  and  worthy 
a friend,  a father  so  judicious  and  faithful.  He 
has  left  you  great  legacies  in  the  education  he 
has  given  you,  and  the  bright  example  of  his 
well  spent  life.  Seek  diligently  to  honor  your 
inheritances. 

Returning  again  to  the  subject  upon  which 
this  article  was  designed  to  be  written,  we  will 
briefly  add. — Let  those  who  feel  secure  to-day 
leaning  upon  supports,  be  also  prepared  for 
what  may  come  in  an  hour  of  which  they  think 
not — for  they  are,  each  one,  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  left  standing  alone.  And  those  who 
have  a work  to  do,  be  admonished  not  to  defer 
it  till  a more  convenient  season,  least  they  be 
also  “too  late.” 


HOME  AFFAIRS. 


Mbs.  Abba  C.  Haven,  of  Morgan  Co.,  Utah, 
is  agent  for  the  Exponent  in  that  vicinity;  and 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Hales  of  Spanish  Fork,  for_that 
settlement. 

Agents  fob  the  Exponent,  and  all  others 
interested  in  its  welfare  and  advancement,  will 
please  bear  in  mind  that  two  numbers  after  the 
present  will  complete  the  2nd  volume;  and  that 
volume  3 should  commence  with  many  addi" 
tions  to  the  subscription  list,  and  brighter  pros- 
pects than  have  ever  yet  opened  before  it. 

Mbs.  Isabella  W.  Davis,  writing  from  St. 
Charles,  Bear  Lake  Valley,  informs  us  that  the 
past  winter  has  been  the  most  pleasant  in  that 
portion  of  country  that  the  inhabitants  have 
ever  known.  They  have  had  but  little  snow 
and  very  little  hard  winds.  Sabbath  Schools, 
Sunday, and  Thursday  evening  meetings  are  all 
well  attended.  Sister  Davis  also  notices  the 
death,  on  the  24th  ult.,  of  Frederick  Oleson  of 
that  place,  who  drove  a nail  into  his  brain  and 
cut  his  throat,  after  which  he  lingered  about  13 
hours.  The  cause  of  the  suicide  is  said  to  have 
been  disappointment  in  love  affairs. 

On  the  6th  inst.  the  snow  lay  about  18  inches 
deep  around  some  of  the  settlements  in  Cache 
Valley.  Some  of  the  first  settlers  say,  the  past 
winter  has  been  the  most  severe  ever  experienced 
in  that  valley. 

Bear  Lakers  send  the  consoling  word  to 
the  dwellers  in  Cache,  that  if  the  Rail  Road 
only  extended  through  their  country,  they 
would  send  over  some  hay  for  the  poor  cattle 
which  are  starving  in  Cache.  They  are  more 
accustomed  to  long,  hard  winteis  in  Bear  Lake 
Valley,  and  were  better  prepared  for  it  this  time, 
though  it  did  not  visit  them. 

The  citizens  of  Ogden  are  raising  means  to 
lay  a planked  sidewalk  from  the  Depot  to  the 
central  part  of  the  town. 

The  Relief  Society  at  Ephraim,  Sanpete 
Co.,  lately  purchased  a handsome  Sacramental 
Service  for  that  place.  It  was  obtained  through 
Bro.  C.  C.  Asmussen,  and  cost  $114. 

The  first  company  of  Saints  for  this  season, 
are  to  leave  Liverpool,  England,  on  the  6th  of 
May. 

The  Utah  Northern  R.  R.  has  lately  receiv- 
ed five  new  narrow  guage  cars;  one  mail  and 
baggage,  and  four  flat  cars.  About  two  hundred 
men,  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent 
Moses  Thatcher,  are  engaged  on  the  road,  and 
are  doing  good  work.  Mr.  Thatcher  calculates 
that  early  in  May,  the  track  will  be  completed 
and  the  trains  running  from  Ogden  to  Franklin. 

A Sunday  School  Union  for  Weber  County 
was  organized  at  a meeting  held  in  the  second 
ward  school  house,  Ogden,  on  the  4th  of  this 
month.  Following  are  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers elected: 

R.  Ballantyne,  President. 

David  M.  Stuart  and  Thomas  Wallace,  Vice- 
Presidents. 

R.  A.  Ballantyne,  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 

L.  F.  Monch,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

A number  of  resolutions  were  unanimously 
accepted,  out  of  which  we  select  the  following: 

Resolved. — That  the  officers  of  this  Union 
are  hereby  constituted  a Board  of  Directors  to 
transact  business  pertaining  to  the  interests  of 
Sunday  Schools  in  the  county. 

Resolved. — That  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
shall  communicate  with  the  Territorial  Sunday 
School  Union  in  relation  to  a history  of  the 
Church  suitable  for  Sunday  School  libraries, 
also  concerning  a primary  Catechism  and  other 
matters. 

Resolved. — That  we  hold  a musical  festival 
for  all  our  Sunday  Schools  in  the  county,  be- 
tween the  15th  of  May  and  the  15th  of  June 
next. 


LITTLE  FOLKS. 


No  other  living  thing  can  go  so  slow  as  a 
boy — on  an  errand. 

A barren  rock — When  the  cradled  baby 
refuses  to  go  to  sleep. 

A little  girl  in  Des  Moines  wants  to  know 
why  there  are  no  “he  dolls.”  Sure  enough 
why  not? 

An  interesting  little  boy,  timid  when  left 
alone  in  a dark  room,  was  overheard  recently 
by  his  mother  to  say  in  his  loneliness,  “Oh, 
Lord,  don’t  let  any  body  hurt  me,  and  I’ll 
go  to  church  next  Sunday,  and  give  you 
some  money.” 

A teacher, questioning  little  boys  about  the 
graduation  in  the  scale  of  being,  asked, 
“What  comes  next  to  man?”  A little  shaver, 
who  was  evidently  smarting  under  a pre- 
vious defeat,  immediately  distanced  all 
competitors  by  promptly  shouting,  “His 
undershirt,  ma’am.” 

A lady  teacher  inquired  of  the  members 
of  a class  of  juveniles  if  any  of  them  could 
name  the  four  seasons.  Instantly  the  chubby 
hand  of  a five-year-old  was  raised,  and 
promptly  came  the  answer,  “Pepper,  salt, 
vinegar,  and  mustard.” 

A Church  deacon  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a little  urchin  who  was  playing 
in  the  church  porch,  and  thus  addressed 
him:  “My  son  I believe  the  devil  has  hold 
of  you.”  “I  believe  he  has,  too!”  was  the 
urchin’s  significant  reply. 

“Papa  will  soon  be  here,”  said  mama  to 
her  three-year-old;  “what  can  Georgy  do  to 
welcome  him?”  And  the  mother  glanced 
at  the  child’s  playthings, which  lay  scattered 
in  wild  confusion  on  the  carpet. 

“Make  the  room  neat,”  replied  the  little 
one,  understanding  the  look,  and  immedi- 
ately beginning  to  gatfier  his  toys  into  a 
basket. 

“What  more  can  we  do  to  welcome  papa?” 
asked  mama,  when  nothing  was  wanting  to 
the  neatness  of  the  room. 

“Be  happy  to  him  when  he  comes,”  cried 
the  dear  little  fellow,  jumping  up  and  down 
with  eagerness,  as  he  watched  at  the  win- 
dow for  his  father’s  coming. 

Now,  as  all  the  dictionaries  will  testify, 
it  is  very  hard  to  give  good  definitions,  but 
did  not  Georgy  give  the  very  substance  of  a 
welcome?  “Be  happy  to  him  when  he 
comes.” 

Senator  Sprague’s  Boy. — One  day  lately 
at  the  breakfast  table  Senator  Sprague  said 
to  his  son,  “You  must  understand,  my  boy, 
that  you  are  the  son  of  a poor  man,  and  will 
have  your  own  way  to  make  in  the  world. 
I have  fifty  cents  in  my  pocket,  not  a cent 
more;  so  after  breakfast  I think  I’ll  take  you 
out  and  get  a boot-blacking  apparatus  for 
you.  You  must  learn  to  black  your  own 
boots,  like  a poor  man’s  son,  you  know. 
The  little  fellow  listened  intently,  then 
said:  “Well,  papa,  can’t  I black  your  boots 

and  save  you  something?”  “Oh,  certainly, 
if  you  wish?”  his  father  answered.  After 
breakfast  the  investment  was  made.  The 
next  day  the  enterprising  youngster  arose 
at  daylight,  and  before  anybody  was  up  and 
could  interfere,  had  blacked  every  boot  and 
shoe  in  the  Sprague  mansion,  including  a 
pair  of  his  mother’s,  which  had  been  bought 
recently  for  nineteen  dollars,  and  which,  of 
course,  were  utterly  ruined. — “Washington 
Letter.” 
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Books  to  mankind  are  as  the  flowers  to 
the  bee. 


WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 


[For  the  Exponent.] 

A PHIL. 

Yes,  April  again  with  her  sweet  winsome  face, 

Comes  forth,  through  the  valleys  grim  Winter  to  chase; 
Iler  light,  fariv  loot-steps  with  gladness  wc  trace, 

As  she  revels  the  hill  tops  among; 

She  smiles  on  the  brooklet,  and  lovingly  dares 
To  laugh  at  the  white  cap  the  mountain  peak  wears, 
And  tune  to  her  own  sportive  notions  the  airs 
Which  the  brisk,  chilly,  March  winds  have  sung. 

01  fair,  sunny  April,  why  hast  thou  not  power 
To  wake  the  loved  ones,  who  in  winter’s  dread  hour, 
Have  fallen  asleep,  like  the  leaflet  and  flower 
Thou  sweetly  revivest  again? 

Me  thinkest,  in  sympathy’s  kind-,  gentle  tone, 

Thou  answereth  “Such  is  His  power  alone, 

Who  lendeth  of  light,  life  and  beauty,  His  own, 

To  me  aud  to  children  of  men. 

Thou  wilt  shortly  remember,  O frail  child  of  earth! 

I have  no  commission  for  life,  death  or  birth: — 

My  power  indeed!  Ah!  how  meagre  its  worth, 

But  for  the  Great  Ruler  on  high: 

Soon  May  with  her  charms  and  her  graces  will  stand 
Where  I now  appear  to  be  Queen  of  the  land— 

And  would  ye  regret  the  Wise  Ruler’s  command? 

Like  mortals,  fair  April  must  die.” 

Lula. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 


Observing  Birthdays — Why  is  not  the  happy 
custom  of  observing  birthdays  more  common?  Love 
is  rich  in  devices,  and  a full  purse  is  not  needed 
on  such  occasions.  Johnny  will  wear  his  new  boots 
the  more  proudly  if  ho  puts  them  ou  first  the  day 
lie  is  five  years  old.  What  sweeter  music  than  Su- 
san s surprised  laugh  when  she  finds  the  breakfast- 
room  decorated  with  wreaths  on  her  birthday  morn- 
ing? To  me  water-lilies  will  never  cease  to  be 
something  more  than  lovely  flowers;  for  once,  upon 
my  birthday,  years  ago,  I found  them  in  my  room, 
the  gift  of  a dear  brother,  who  had  obtained  my  fa- 
vorites after  a long  walk  and  a hard  row  on  the 
pond.  Ah!  the  fragrance  of  those  lilies  will  never 
perish.  Will  you  miss  regretfully  the  rich  trimming 
from  your  next  new  dress,  if  you  deny  yourself  its 
cost  to  buy  a microscope,  which  will  prove  a source 
of  entertainment  and  instruction  to  the  whole  house- 
hold.'' To  keep  out ‘bad  thoughts  and  crush  evil 
tendencies,  give  food  for  good  thoughts  and  happy 
memories,  and  foster  their  growth. 

To  Take  Iuk  Stains  out  of  Cloth- — Tie  a little 
Cream  of  Tartar  up  in  the  cloth  where  the  spot  is. 
Then  pour  oh  boiling  water.  Then  untie  it  and  put 
it  in  the  wash.  It  will  come  out  clear. 

A medical  writer  in  an  English  Journal  says  that 
rheumatism  and  gout  can  be  cured  by  the  free  use 
of  asparagus,  the  active  principle  of  the  plant  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  neutralizing  the  lithic  acid  ia  the 
system,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  inflammatory 
rheumatic  ailmeuts. 

To  Prevent  Clothes  From  Catching  Fire. — Add 
one  ounce  of  alum  to  the  last  water  used  to  rinse 
children’s  dresses,  and  they  will  be  rendered  so 
nearly  incombustible  that  they  will  not  flame.  Bed 
curtains  or  other  articles  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  This  simple  precaution  may  save  serious  ac- 
cidents. 

Airing  Night  Clothes,— It  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  proper  receptacle  for  a night  garment  of  any 
kind,  after  being  worn,  is  a hook  or  nail  where  the 
sun  enu  shine  upon  it  and  the  breezes  can  blow  over 
and  under  and  through  and  through  it,  carrying 
away  whatever  matter  may  have  been  absorbed 
from  the  body  during  the  night;  that  the  old  way  of 
rolling  up  a night-dress  so  tightly  that  it  might  be 
used  as  a formidable  weapon  of  offense  or  defense, 
and  tucking  it  under  tho  pillow,  or  of  folding  it  up 
and  putting  it  away  in  tho  dark,  out  of  sight,  is  un- 
clean and  unheal tbful,  and  should  have  long  ago  be- 
come obsolete — 0.  G.  in  the  li.  N,  Yorker. 

Hints  on  Ifouso  Cleaning, — All  carpets  do  not 
need  to  bo  taken  up;  those  which  do  not,  can  be 
loos  ned  at  tho  edg<':<,  the  dust  brush  pushed  under 
a piece,  and  a clean  sweep  of  all  tho  dust  can  be 


made.  Wash  the  floor  thus  swept  with  strong 
soapsuds,  and  spirits  of  turpentine  after.  Then 
tack  the  carpet  down.  The  odor  is  soon  gone,  if 
you  open  your  windows,  and  you  can  feel  safe  for 
the  summer,  at  least.  Upholstered  furniture  can  be 
treated  to  the  same  bath,  if  applied  with  a soft, 
clean  cloth,  and  the  colors  will  receive  no  injury. 
But  before  using  it,  brush  the  cushions  with  a stiff 
hand  brush  and  a damp  cloth,  so  as  to  take  away 
all  the  dust. 

Economical  use  of  Nutmegs. — If  a person  begins 
to  grate  a nutmeg  at  the  stalk  end,  it  will  prove 
hollow  throughout;  -whereas  the  same  nutmeg,  gra- 
ted at  the  other  end,  would  have  proved  sound  and 
solid  to  the  last.  This  circumstance  may  thus  be 
accounted  for;  The  center  of  a nutmeg  consists  of 
a number  of  fibers  issuing  from  the  stalks  and  its 
continuation  through  the  center  of  the  fruit,  the 
other  ends  of  which  fibers,  though  closely  surrouud- 
ed  and  pressed  by  the  fruit,  do  not  adhere  to  it. 
When  the  stalk  is  grated  away,  these  fibers,  having 
lost  their  hold,  gradually  drop  out  in  succession,  and 
the  hollow  continues  through  the  whole,  nut.  By 
beginning  at  the  contrary  end,  the  fibers  above  men- 
tioned are  grated  off  at  their  core  end,  with  the  sur- 
rounding fruit,  and  do  not  drop  out. 

Open  Your  Windows. — A house  that  is  never 
aired  has  every  nook  and  corner  filled  -with  stale 
odors  of  cooked  meats,  boiled  vegetables,  especially 
cabbage  and  onions,  which,  as  the  weeks  go  by, 
literally  reek  in  their  hiding-places.  Who  has  not 
wished  sometimes  to  haug  a new  servant’s  clothing 
out  of  doors  some  frosty  night  until  it  should  be 
thoroughly  aired?  But  I have  seen  the  fine  ladies 
come  sweeping  into  church  with  their  velvets  and 
silks,  when  said  velvets  and  silks  gave  unmistakable 
evidence  of  having  been  housed  in  just  such  shut- 
up  chambers.  There  is  death  in  such  unaired 
chambers.  Better  a swTarm  of  flies  or  a cloud  of 
dust;  better  frost  and  snow  in  a room,  than  these 
intolerable  smells.  Dear  girls,  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  when  you  are  ready  to  go  down  stairs, 
throYv  open  your  windows,  take  apart  the  clothing 
of  your  beds,  and  let  the  air  blow  through  it  as 
hard  as  it  will.  There  is  health  in  such  a policy. 
It  helps  to  keep  away  the  doctors  with  long  bills. 
It  helps  to  make  your  ejos  sparkle,  and  to  make 
ycur  cheeks  glow,  and  to  make  others  love  your 
presence. — Country  Gentleman. 


Cloth  made  Water-proof. — A writer  in  an  English 
papsr  says; — Good  Scottish  tweed  can  be  made  e,  - 
tirely  impervious  to  rain,  and,  moreover,  I have 
learned  how  to  make  it  so;  and,  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers  I will  give  the  recipe; 

In  a bucket  of  soft  water  put  half  a pound  of 
sugar  of  lead,  aud  half  a pound  of  powdered  alum; 
stir  this  at  intervals,  until  it  becomes  clear;  pour  it 
off  into  another  bucket,  aud  put  the  garment  th  re- 
in, aud  let  it  be  in  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
haug  it  up  to  dry,  without  wringing  it.  Two  of 
my  party — a lady  and  gentlemau — have  worn  gar- 
ments thus  treated  in  the  wildest  storms  of  wind 
and  rain,  without  getting  wet.  The  rain  hangs  up- 
on the  cloth  in  globules.  In  short,  they  were  really 
waterproof.  The  gentleman,  a fortnight  ago,  walk- 
ed nine  miles  in  a storm  of  rain  and  wind,  such  as 
you  rarely  see  in  the- South;  and,  when  he  _ slipped 
off  his  overcoat,  his  underwear  was  as  dry  as  when 
he  put  them  on.  This  is,  I think,  a secret  worth 
knowing;  for  cloth,  if  it  can  lie  made  to  keep  out 
wet,  is,  in  every  way,  better  than  what  we  know  as 
most  water-proofs. 


Tea. — the  use  of  tea  is  steadily  increas- 
ing year  by  year,  in  Great  Britain.  In  1873 
the  amount  consumed  had  reached  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  million  pounds. 

In  New  England  only  seven  per  cent,  of  all 
tho  inhabitants  abovo  the  ago  of  ten  are 
unable  to  read  or  writo;  yet  out  of  that 
small  minority  of  illiterate  persons  comes 
eighty  per  cent,  of  tho  criminals. — ‘-Am. 
Jour,  of  Education.” 


FLOWERS. 

Happiness  is  always  a home-made  arti- 
cle. 

Happy  remarks  are  often  made  by  very 
unhappy  men. 

He  is  never  alone  that  is  in  the  company 
of  noble  thoughts. 

Idleness  is  hard  work  for  those  who  are 
not  used  to  it,  and  dull  work  for  those  who 
are. 

The  cultivation  of  pleasant  associations 
is,  next  to  health,  the  great  secret  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

A man  too  busy  to  take  care  of  his  health 
is  like  a mechanic  too  busy  to  take  care  of  his 
tools. 

Pure  affection  must  be  combined  with 
good  sense  to  produce  the  greatest  amount 
of  true  happiness. 

City  life  forces  growth,  and  makes  men 
talkative  and  entertaining,  but  it  also  tends 
to  make  them  artificial. 

Good  is  slow;  it  climbs.  Evil  is  swift,  it 
descends.  Why  should  we  marvel  that  it 
makes  great  progress  in  a short  time  ? 

He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly,  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb;  but  a gift  not  only  given 
quickly,  but  unexpectedly  is  the  most  wel- 
come of  all. 

Fun  is  the  most  conservative  element  of 
society,  and  ought  to  be  cherished  and  en- 
couraged by  all  lawful  means.  People  never 
plot  mischief  when  they  are  merry. 

The  sinner  may  offend  much  against  oth- 
ers, but  he  always  sins  most  against  himself, 
every  iniquity  falling  with  morally-debasing 
and  destructive  force  upon  his  own  soul. 

. When  will  people  learn  that  education  is 
a composite  process,  not  confined  to  books 
and  teachers,  but  made  up  of  the  varied  in- 
fluences. of  home,  fortune,  and  early  asso- 
ciation ? 

In  a smiling  region  the  man  of  money  sees 
only  the  relations  of  hay,  grain,  and  wood; 
his  admiration,  radiant  with  calculation,  re- 
duces nature  to  figures,  and  adds  up  the 
scenery. 

Laughter  is  an  enemy  to  malice,  a foe  to 
scandal,  and  a friend  to  every  virtue.  It 
promotes  good  temper,  enlivens  the  heart, 
and  brightens  the  intellect.  Let  us  laugh 
when  we  can. 

True  generosity  rises  abovo  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  social  conduct,  and  flows 
with  too  full  a stream  to  be  comprehended 
within  the  precise  marks  of  formal  precepts. 
It  sanctifies  every  passion,  and  adds  grace 
to  every  acquisition  of  the  soul. 

Let  everything  around  you  as  far  as  you 
can  with  honesty,  wear  an  air  of  prosperity, 
and  you  will,  with  God’s  blessing  on  your 
honest  endeavors,  be  sure  to  prosper.  To 
secure  this  end,  you  need  not  be  extrava- 
gant, nor  make  such  a show  as  will  not  allow 
of  anything  being  put  by  in  the  savings 
bank  against  a “rainy  day.” 


-«©»- 


An  Illinois  farmer,  determines  tho  age  of 
a horse  as  follows:  After  tho  horse  is  nine 
years  old  a wrinkle  comes  on  the  upper 
corner  of  the  lower  eye  lid,  and  every  year 
thereafter  he  has  one  well  defined  wrinkle 
for  every  year  over  nine.  If  for  instance  a 
horse  has  three  wrinkles,  he  is  twelve  years 
old. 
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WOMAN’S  EXPONENT 


ENCOURAGING  TO  WOMEN. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER. 


TO  ANY  (ilKf,  WJIO  MAY  CLAIM  IT. 


They  tell  me  you  are  what  the  world  calls 
a flirt,  and  you  have  openly  boasted  of  the 
conquests  you  have  made  through  the  power 
of  coquetry.  Pause,  I beg  of  you;  it  is  not 
yet  too  late;  you  cannot  know  whither  this 
tendency  is  leading  you,  or  you  would  never 
have  entered  the  path.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  you  should  pause.  The  fact 
that  you  are  so  debasing  your  womanhood 
proves  conclusively  that  you  never  could 
have  known  the  power  of  a passion  that  has 
many  times  made  demons  of  angels. 

Oh!  you  blush.  It  is  well;  it  gives  hope 
for  the  future — it  tells  that  you  are  not  dead 
to  reason  and  shame.  Shall  I tell  you  why 
you  are  on  the  brink  of  terrible  danger? 
Does  not  your  own  heart  tell  you  that  some 
time,  as  there  enters  into  the  heart  of  every 
man  and  woman,  sooner  or  later,  a love 
stronger  than  death  and  true  as  truth,  so  it 
must  come  to  you,  and  in  your  soul  of  souls 
you  must  feel  that  only  the  man  worthy  the 
admiration  and  love  of  any  woman  is  one 
that  would  not  for  an  instant  trifle  with  the 
affections  of  another?  Do  you  think  that 
the  true  man  whom  you  could  honor  as  a 
husband  would  care  to  take  to  his  embrace  a 
wife  whose  lips  had  been  sullied  by  careless 
and  promiscuous  contact  with  any  one  who 
had  chanced  to  be  the  favorite  of  the  hour? 

You  may  plead,  in  extenuation  of  your 
fault,  that  you  were  engaged  to  those  whose 
caresses  you  permitted,  but  in  the  several 
instances  referred'  to  discovered  before  it 
was  too  late  that  you  had  mistaken  a pass- 
ing fancy  for  a lifelong  affection.  It  is  no 
excuse  at  all.  Indeed,  it  proves  you  weaker 
than  before.  You  have  no  right  to  promise 
yourself  in  marriage  to  a man  whom  you 
are  not  sure  you  can  love  until  death.  These 
are  not  to  be  made  matteis  of  haste;  and 
when  you  so  far  forget  your  womanly  dig- 
nity as  to  snap  at  any  chance  bait  that  may 
be  offered,  to  find  out  later  that  you  are  mis- 
taken, you  must  not  wonder  that  your  name 
is  bandied  carelessly  abovit  among  your  mas- 
culine acquaintances,  and  the  better  kind  of 
men  begin  to  shun  you. 

There  is  a difference,  my  young  friend, 
between  prudishness  and  womanly  self-re- 
spect, and  you  will  always  find  that  any 
man,  high  or  low,  pure  in  thought  or  thor- 
oughly debased,  will  not  forget  the  defer- 
ence due  to  a true  woman.  You  ought  to 
know  instinctively  that  familiarity  is  no 
evidence  of  manly  regard,  and  the  proffered 
caress  too  often  springs  from  a motive  so 
base  that  I need  not  name  it.  Guard  your- 
self, then,  that  when  the  time  does  come  in 
which  you  can  truly  say  to  any  man  that  he 
is  more  to  you  than  all  else,  you  will  have 
no  reluctance  to  lay  before  him  the  history 
of  your  past  life,  unspotted  by  the  breath  of 
suspicion,  untarnished  by  practices  not  open 
to  the  world;  and,  when  the  time  does 
come,  as  you  would  have  true  sympathy  and 
happiness  in  the  future,  give  each  other 
your  confidence  regarding  the  past;  let  there 
be  no  sealed  pages,  no  forgotten  details, 
whose  ghostly  presence  will  haunt  you  ever 
after,  and,  if  discovered,  cast  a shadow  be- 
tween you  and  him  who  has  trusted  you. — 
Ex. 


The  latest  precious  saying  is  by  a little 
girl  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  She  had  torn  one 
of  her  nails  to  the  quick,*  and  going  to  her 
mother,  while  the  pain  filled  her  eyes  with 
tears,  said  holding  up  the  wounded  finger, 
“Mamma,  I dess  I shall  have  to  go  up  to 
Heaven  and  det  anozzer  put  on.” 


It  is  not  many  decades  since  Charles  Lamb, 
that  gentle  and  charitable  soul,  said:  “A  fe- 
male poet,  or  female  author  of  any  kind, 
ranks  below  an  actress  I think.”  Mrs.  Som- 
erville, Harriet  Martineau,  Mrs.  Mill,  Fran- 
ces Power  Cobb,  Margaret  Fuller,  Mrs. 
Howe — scores  of  women  of  our  time  are  the 
sufficient  refutation  uf  the  unworthy  sneer. 
When  the  brilliant  Fox  stopped  Dr.  Aiken 
in  the  street  to  praise  his  volume  of  essays, 
and,  approving  one  after  another,  was  told, 
“That  one  my  sister  wrote,”  the  wit  and 
gallant  shifted  the  subject,  not  being  pre- 
pared to  concede  to  a woman  any  powers  of 
original  thinking.  But  our  ablest  critic 
reads  George  Eliot  with  profound  respect, 
bending  the  best  powers  of  his  mind  to  com- 
prehend her  subtle  yet  bold  thinking. 
Grave  theologians  and  eminent  casuists  are 
set  at  naught  by  the  audacious  wit  of  Gail 
Hamilton.  And  the  Ithuriel’s  spear  of  a 
woman’s  genius,  touching  the  hideous 
wrong  of  slavery,  which  was  above  law,  re- 
vealed it  to  its  swift  destruction. 

It  is  not  two  generations  since  the  laws  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  bore  most  une- 
qually and  unjustly  upon  married  women  in 
the  matter  of  property,  of  wages,  of  divorce, 
of  the  custody  of  their  children  or  of  the 
claim  to  their  services.  In  at  least  nineteen 
of  these  States  the  influence  of  the  agita- 
tion about  the  “woman  question”  has  modi- 
fied the  statutes  to  absolute  or  approximate 
justice.  Moreover,  wives  themselves  have 
not  only  obtained  admission  to  the  bar,  but 
have  even  delivered  from  the  bench  expo- 
sitions of  that  science  in  whose  own  words 
“the  very  being  and  existence  of  the  woman 
is  suspended  during  the  overture  (of  mar- 
riage), or  entirely  merged  and  incorporated 
in  that  of  the  husband.” 

Elizabeth  Blackwell  took  her  reputation 
in  her  hand,  when,  twenty  years  ago,  she 
went  to  Europe  to  walk  the  hospitals.  Fash- 
ionable women  feared  to  lose  caste  if  they 
employed  her  on  her  return,  and  the  college 
of  physicians  looked  askance  at  her.  But 
Dr.  Mary  Putman  comes  home  from  Paris 
with  a European  reputation  for  scholarship 
and  capacity,  and  finds  confidence,  admira- 
tion, competence,  and  the  professional  esprit 
du  corps  awaiting  her. 

It  is  not  twenty  years  since  Lucretia  Mott 
was  refused  permission  to  preach  in  Federal 
Street  Church,  Boston.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber how  many  women  preachers  to-day  have 
congregations.  But  counting  those  who 
speak  from  that  broad  Church  pulpit,  the 
Lyceum  platform,  the  list  is  not  small. 

When  Florence  Nightingale  wished  to 
take  charge  of  the  Female  Sanitarium  she 
could  find  no  opportunity  of  instruction  in 
England.  Nov  there  is  a model  training 
school  for  nurses  in  Liverpool,  which  is  but 
the  predecessor  of  others;  while  our  own, 
though  but  in  their  inception,  give  promise 
of  great  usefulness. 

When  a school  of  design  for  women  was 
proposed  in  England,  a petition  was  present- 
ed to  the  authorities  praying  that  women 
might  not  be  taught,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  occupations  which  would  take 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  men  al- 
ready engaged  therein.  Schools  of  design 
give  sufficient  employment  to  many  women 
in  France,  Germany,  England  and  America 
to-day. 

Eighty  years  ago  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
published  her  “Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Woman.”  It  was  a book  laid  under  ban  as 
irreligious  and  immoral.  Yet  it  consists 
simply  of  a forcible  and  logical  plea  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  an  exposure  of 
the  false  sentimentality  of  Rosseau  and 
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Gregory,  and  a claim  that  morality  should 
mean  the  same  thing  in  both  sexes.  Half 
of  her  demand  has  been  conceded,  and  the 
rest,  if  still  denied,  is  not  denounced. 

The  question  of  co-education  and  of  equal 
education  obtains  moro  prosperous  answers 
day  by  day.  The  question  of  wider  employ- 
ments is  almost  lost  in  concession.  The 
question  of  wages,  though  far  enough  from 
lair  solution,  is  debated  by  a whole  commu- 
nity instead  of  by  a handful  of  needy 
women. 

The  question  of  suffrage  alone  seems  not 
to  command  the  public  thought,  and  seems 
only.  The  Churches  pay  a modern  respect 
to  the  capacity,  intelligence  and  business 
aptitude  of  women  unknown  before  our  day 
The  Grangers,  Good  Templars  and  other 
powerful  societies  recognize  the  eligibility 
of  woman — “Ch.  Union.” 


THE  SEX. 


Lady  Burdett  Coutts  is  leading  the  cru- 
sade against  cruelty  to  animals  in  England. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  New 
Hampshire  has  a new  clerk,  a lady. 

A yolng  lady  in  Vermont  is. six  feet 
seven  inches  high,  and  she  isn’t  stuck  up, 
either. 

Miss  Emma  S.  Eastman,  of  Worcester, 
was  the  first  lady  graduate  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

The  first  lady  ever  appointed  a collector 
of  internal  revenue  is  Mrs.  S.  N.  Parker,  of 
the  fourth  Indi  ma  district. 

Madam  Camilla  Lrso’s  first  exclamation, 
when  she  was  burned  in  Boston,  the  other 
day,  was,  “Oh;  shall  I never  play  again?” 

Mrs.  Sibley,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  has  in- 
vented a rotary  loom,  doing  three  times  the 
work  of  an  ordinary  loom  in  one-third  the 
space. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  General  Sherman  is 
very  much  opposed  to  round  dances,  and 
will  not  permit  her  daughters  to  participate 
in  them. 

Miss  Jewell,  eldest  daughter  of  our  min- 
ister at  St.  Peter.sburgh  is  said  to  have  been 
the  prettiest  skater  in  the  rink  at  a recent 
skating  festival  over  there. 

Miss  Annie  C.  Howells,  sister  of  the  edi- 
itor  of  the  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  and  for- 
merly literary  editor  of  the  Chicago  “Inter- 
Ocean,”  is  engaged  as  literary  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  “Globe.” 

Mrs.  Betsey  Dodge,  of  McConnells ville, 
O.,  has  added  to  previous  and  liberal  dona- 
tions to  Bucli tel  College,  a recent  gift  of  $1, 
000  for  the  benefit  of  the  Woman’s  Profess- 
orship, 

The  wife  of  Mr.  John  L.  Shorey,  pub- 
lisher of  the  “Nursery,”  has  served"  on  the 
School  Committee  of  Lynn  for  three  years. 
She  has  proved  to  be  a very  influential 
member  of  the  board.  Her  services  have 
been  saticfactory  to  all. 

A female  graduate  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Iowa  University  has  taken 
the  first  prize  for  the  best  performed  dissec- 
tion in  surgical  anatomy,  in  a class  consisting 
of  twenty-two  yoimg  men  and  one  other 
young  woman. 

Miss  Lucia  W.  Peabody  has  applied  to  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  for  a writ  of 
mandamus  against  the  Boston  School  Board 
to  show  cause  why  she  should  not  occupy  the 
seat  in  the  Board  to  which  she  has  been 
elected. 
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WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 


DIVERSIONS. 


Table  of  interest — The  dinner- table. 

Not  a case  of  necessity — A cigar  case. 

A blunder  BUSS — Kissing  tlieAvrong  girl. 

If  you  are  out  in  a driving  storm,  don’t 
attempt  to  hold  the  rains. 

It  is  remarked  that  wood  will  last  much 
longer  if  left  for  the  women  folks  to  saw  and 
split. 

If  a tailor  agrees  to  put  braid  on  a coat, 
does  he  always  consider  the  agreement  bind- 
ing? 

Q. — What  piece  of  coin  is  doubled  by  tak- 
ing away  its  half? 

A. — A half-penny. 

While  witnessing  a game  of  base  ball  out 
West  a boy  was  struck  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  the  bawl  coming  out  of  his  mouth. 

In  Decatur,  111.,  wThen  a young  lady  de- 
clines an  offer  to  convey  her  home,  he  asks 
permission  to  sit  on  a fence  and  see  her  go 
by. 

Some  people  are  easily  satisfied.  A Ken- 
tucky lady  recently  had  her  arm  amputated 
by  two  surgeons  “in  a manner  creditable  to 
the  profession  and  satisfactory  to  the  pa- 
tient. ” 

“Kisses,”  says  Sam  Slick,  “are  like  crea- 
tion, because  they  are  made  out  of  nothing, 
and  very  good.”  “They  are  aPo,”  says  the 
Galaxy,  “like  sermons,  requiring  two  heads 
and  an  application.” 

A chap  from  the  country,  stopping  at  one 
of  the  hotels,  sat  down  to  dinner.  Upon  the 
bill  of  fare  being  handed  to  him  by  the 
waiter,  he  remarked,  that  he  didn’t  care 
’boutreadin’  now— -he’d  wait  till  after  din- 
ner.” 

“What  is  a more  exhilarating  sight,” 
asks  a Vermont  paper,  “than  to  see  eighteen 
handsome  girls  sliding  down  hill  on  an  ox- 
sled?”  “Nineteen,”  says  the  experienced 
editor  of  the  Boston  “Post.” 

A pretty  and  well  dressed  young  lady, 
after  looking  at  several  pairs  of  lavender 
colored  gloves  in  a shop,  lately,  shocked  the 
assistant  by  asking  him  which  pair  he 
thought  the  “lavenderest.” 

An  old  minister  enforced  the  diffence  of 
opinion  by  this  argument:  “Now,  if  every- 
body had  been  of  my  opinion,  they  would 
all  have  wanted  my  old  woman.”  One  of 
the  deacons,  who  sat  behind,  responded, 
“Yes,  and  if  everybody  was  of  my  opinion, 
nobody  would  have  had  her.” 

A Justice,  better  versed  in  law  than  gos- 
pel, not  long  since  married  a couple  in  this 
way:  “Hold  up  your  right  hands.  You  sol- 
emnly swear  that  you  will  perform  the  du- 
ties of  your  office,  jointly  and  severally,  ac- 
cording to  your  best  skill  and  judgment,  so 
help  you  God.  Fee,  one  dollar.” 

Foolish  Questions — “Will  you  take  this 
woman  to  be  your  wedded  wife?”  asked  an 
Illinois  magistrate  of  the  masculine  of  a 
couple  who  stood  up  before  him.  “Well, 
squire,  you  must  bo  a tarnal  green  hand  to 
ask  me  such  a question  as  that  ar’.  Do  you 
think  I’d  be  such  a plaguey  fool  as  to  go  to 
the  bar  hunt,  and  take  this  ar’  gal  from  the 
quiltin’  frolic,  if  I wasn’t  conscriptuosly  sar- 
tin  and  determined  to  have  her?  Drive  on 
with  your  business,  and  don’t  ax  foolish 
questions.” 

A “runner”  for  a Milwaukee  house,  a 
few  days  ago,  in  La  Crosse,  was  anxious  to 
cross  the  river  on  the  ice,  but  was  told  it 


was  dangerous,  so  he  got  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  crawled  across,  hauling  a skiff  on 
the  ice  to  get  into  if  the  ice  broke.  After 
j he  had  crawled  about  half  way  across,  and 
| was  all  tired  and  discouraged,  he  heard  a 
! noise  behind  him,  and,  thinking  the  ice  was 
breaking  he  got  on  his  knees,  just  as  a load 
i of  wood  came  up  behind  him.  The  ice  was 
1 a foot  thick,  and  some  other  ‘runners’  had 
played  it  on  him.  He  is  searching  for  the 
fellow  who  told  him  the  ice  was  thin. 


ANECDOTE. 


In  Cincinnati  they  tell  a little  story  about 
Mrs.  Chief- Just  ice  Waite.  About  a month 
before  General  Grant  had  broached  Mr. 
Waite’s  name  to  the  Senate,  Mrs.  Waite 
wrote  an  article  on  cookery  for  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette.  The  article  was  signed  “Yan- 
kee Cook  Girl.”  It  was  full  of  sound  sug- 
gestions on  the  cookery  question,  and  replete 
with  good  advice  to  housekeepers.  The  ar- 
ticle from  the  “Yankee  Cook  Girl”  attracted 
so  much  attention  that  finally  a rich  widow- 
er in  Cincinnati,  wrote  to  Sam  Reed,  the 
editor,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  give  the 
“Yankee  Cook  Girl”  a situation — not  as  a 
servant,  but  that  she  might  preside  over  his 
household.  In  fact,  he  offered  marriage. 
Mr.  Reed  had  to  answer  in  a paragraph  that 
the  “Yankee  Cook  Girl”  was  notin  the  mar- 
ket, she  having  obtained  a situation  in  a 
neighboring  city.  The  people  of  Cincinnati 
don’t  know  even  now  that  the  “Yankee 
Cook  Girl”  was  Mrs.  Waite,  the  sensible  and 
practical  wife  of  the  new  Chief  Justice,  and 
that  her  new  situation  is  to  be  the  highest 
in  the  land — chief  mistress  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
household  of  law  and  justice. 


WOMEN  ON  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 


The  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Ohio  have  reported  a provision  making 
women  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  elegi- 
ble  to  any  office  under  the  School  laws  of 
that  State.  The  Cleveland  Herald  is  enthu- 
siastically in  favor  of  the  change.  It  says: 
“The  convention  should  adopt  it.  The 
movement  for  giving  woman  a fair  share  in 
the  government  of  the  school  system,  as 
they  have  to  bear  nearly  all  the  burdens  of 
its  execution  in  detail,  is  spreading  over 
the  States.  Ohio  should  not  lag  behind. 
There  is  no  sense  in  the  idea  that  women 
are  the  most  competent  to  train  children  in 
the  family  and  make  the  best  teachers  in 
the  school-room,  but  are  not  fit  to  sit  in  the 
body  that  frames  the  system  of  education 
and  makes  the  rules  for  the  government  of 
schools.  The  absurdity  of  the  present  sys- 
tem is  shown  In  the  fact  that  Boards  of 
Education  now  are  frequently  made  up  of 
men  who  have  no  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  education,  some  of  whom 
have  never  been  inside  of  a public  school  as 
teacher  or  pupil  before  sitting  in  the  Board, 
and  most  of  whom  have  no  children  in  the 
public  schools,  while  the  most  judicious 
mother,  the  most  efficient  woman  teacher, 
or  the  woman  of  large  experience  and  ripe 
judgment  in  matters  of  education  is  exclud- 
ed from  a seat  in  the  board  solely  because 
she  is  a woman.” 


In  the  Society  of  Friends  where  intem- 
perance is  not  a predisposing  cause,  one 
person  in  1590  is  insane.  In  society  at  large, 
where  intemperance  is  added  to  other  pre- 
disposing causes  common  to  both,  one  person 
in  745  is  insane. 


FROM  DENMARK. 


Elder  C.  G.  Larson  writes  us  from  Copen- 
hagen; March  6th.  He  says: 

All  is  moving  on  harmoniously  in  the 
Scandinavian  Mission,  and  the  work  of  God 
is  steadily  progressing.  Trusting  also  that 
every  thing  is  well  in  Zion;  and  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  political  combination 
of  the  “ring”  and  Congress  to  make  special 
legislation  for  Utah,  we  hope  that  the  Saints 
maybe  wide  awake  to  their  duties,  and 
live  their  religion  that  the  Lord  may  deliv- 
er His  people  and  bring  them  off  victorious 
over  sin  and  evil  and  over  all  that  are 
fighting  against  God  an  d His  Kingdom. 


jyj-RS.  H.  K.  PAINTER,  M.  D. 

ELECTRIC  PHYSICIAN. 

Electricity  administered  when  cases  requre. 
Office,  East  side  of  Second  East  Street,  one  and  a hal 
blocks  south  of  Theatre,  Salt  Lake  City. 

JJARY  H.  BARKER  M.  D., 

Office  opposite  Old  Constitution  Building,  Main 
Street.  Office  hours — 10  a.  m.  to  3 p.  m. 


JJRS.  CARPENTER, 

Physician  and  Surgeon, 

Office  at  the  Townsend  House,  Room  No.  50. 


H.  DINWOODEY 

Has  removed  his  Furniture  from  Main  St.  to  his  three 
storey  Brick  Store  on 

FIRST  SOUTH  ST.,  34  BLOCK  WEST  OF  CO-OP.  CORNER, 

Where  he  is  prepared  to  do  a 
WHOLESALE  AS  WELL  AS  A RETAIL  BUSINESS. 


H. 


WALLACE 


Has  the  best,  largest  and  purest  stock  of  confec- 
tionary in  Salt  Lake  city.  Juit  the  place  for  ladies 
to  purchase. 

NEW  CLUB  RATES. 

Determined  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  the 
part  of  the  Publishers,  to  increase  the  circulation  of 
the  Exponent  and  aid  in  promotinr  the  objects  con- 
templated in  its  publication,  by  making  it  truly  an 
exponent  of  the  views  of  the  women  of  Utah,  sus- 
tained by  them,  read  by  them,  and  its  columns 
enriched  with  a widely  circulated  expression  of  their 
thoughts,  we  offer  the  following  terms  to  clubs,  so  as 
to  prepare  for  increasing  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  paper  with  the  beginning  of  the  next  volume, 
which  * larger  subscription  list  will  enable  us  to  do! 

10  copies,  1 year,  with  a copy  to  the  getter 
up  of  the  club  - - - ?18  00 

15  copies.  1 year,  with  a copy  to  the  getter 
up  of  the  club  - - - - 26  00 

20  copies,  1 year,  with  a copy  to  the  getter 
up  of  the  club  and  a framed  steel  engrav- 
ing, 12x16  inches,  of  President  Brigham 
Young,  selling  price,  $2  50  - - 84  00 

30  copi  is,  1 yoar,  with  a copy  to  the  getter 
up  of  the  club,  and  a superior  first  proof, 
steel  engraving  of  President  Brigham 
You  ig,  handsomely  framed,  selling 
price  $4  48  00 

Clubs  can  bo  commenced  at  any  time;  and  addi- 
tions can  be  made  after  the  first  list  of  names  has 
been  sent. 

Money  can  bo  remitted  by  registered  letter  at  the 
risk  of  the  publishers. 

W#  hope  ladies  throughout  the  Territory,  especial- 
ly the  i’residents  and  Secretaries  of  Relief  Societies1 
will  endeavor  to  get  up  clubs,  and  that  they  will  con- 
stitute themselves  ngents  for  the  extension  of  the 
circulation  of  tLe  Exponent. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Attention  is  called,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Griswold,  to  a marked  distinction  between 
the  ideas  and  practices  of  ancient  Christians, 
and  many  worshippers  of  modern  times  in 
relation  to  the  object  of  people  meeting  to- 
gether at  the  House  of  worship.  He  says, 
“Now,  the  prevalent  idea  is  that  the  great 
feature  in  public  services  is  a carefully-pre- 
pared sermon;  and  that  all  the  services  prior 
to  that,  are,  as  it  were,  subordinate  and  pre- 
paratory to  the  discourse  from  man’s  lips 
which  is  to  follow.  Then  the  idea  of  public 
service  was  prayer  and  worship.  Now,  with 
many,  the  sermon  is  uppermost,  the  central 
service  of  the  sacred  assembly,  and  all  other 
services  preparatory  to  that  office.  Then  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord  (which,  in  apostolic 
days,  was  always  celebrated  on  every  Lord’s 
Day,)  was  foremost  and  the  central  service. 
All  other  services  were  then  preparatory 
to  that  service.  Then  a presbyter  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  was  appointed  “to  feed” 
and  “to  govern”  the  Church  of  God.  Now, 
among  many,  a minister  of  Christ  must  be 
chiefly  known  as  a ‘preacher.’  ” Is  it  not 
clearly  evident,  that  in  these,  as  in  number- 
less other  cases,  the  old  sentiments,  the  old 
ways  are  by  far  the  wiser  and  happier?  Yet, 
where  they  have  been  restored  by  the  power 
of  the  Priesthood  how  few  have  accepted 
them? 

The  American  palace  sleeping  cars  have 
been  lately  introduced  into  England  with 
success.  In  this  country,  which  might  be 
called  one  of  “magnificent  distances,”  they 
are  considered  not  so  much  a luxury  as 
an  indispensable  comfort.  And  while,  seem- 
ingly, everything  has  been  arranged  that 
could  be  done  for  the  convenience  of  travel- 
lers on  the  sleeping  and  eating  cars,  we  do 
not  believe  perfection  has  yet  been  attained, 
nor  will  it  be,  until  such  suggestions  as  the 
following,  made  by  a lady  traveller,  be  at- 
tended to  by  inventors,  for  the  comfort  of 
women. — “A  woman’s  toilet,  to  be  satisfac- 
torily performed,  demands  some  other  posi- 
tion than  prone  upon  the  face.  Likewise, 
it  is  somewhat  more  agreeable  to  perform 
portions  of  the  toilet  unobserved  by  the 
multitude.  Men  either  are  not  burdened 
with  modesty,  or  they  have  minds  that  soar 
so  far  above  the  feminine  that  they  give  no 
thought  to  the  embarrassment  attendant  up- 
on the  method  and  manner  of  disrobing 
one’s  self  in  those  close  quarters.  A woman 
carefully  extinguishes  herself  behind  the 
curtains,  slyly  unloosens  a lace,  envelops 
herself  decorously  in  a large  waterproof, 
not  daring  to  lay  aside  her  chignon  for  fear 
of  a surprise,  and  proceeds  to  stow  herself 
away  uncomfortable  and  depressed.  The 
stranger  in  the  bunk  above  leisurely  divests 
himself  of  his  outer  garments,  pulls  of  boots, 
loosens  suspenders,  and  bounds  into  bed 
with  graceful  ease,  rather  enjoying  the  situ- 
ation! I think  if  there  could  be  a lady’s  car 
for  sleeping  and  toilet,  exclusive  of  gentle- 
men, it  would  be  a great  advancement  in 
wayfaring  civilization.  I thought  so  this 
morning,  especially,  when  I awoke  from  un- 
easy slumbers  to  find  the  foot-board  fallen, 
and  a group  of  serene-browed  men  gazing 
smiling  upon  my  sleeping  beauty.  Let  ua 


have  separate  cars,  good  people,  and  we  can 
ask  nothing  more  of  you  in  the  way  of  lux- 
ury and  restful  ease.” 


THE  SEX. 


An  Albany  woman  is  going  to  found  an 
asylum  for  cats. 

Jennie  Lind  wants  to  visit  America  this 
season  but  her  husband  objects. 

Helen  Dickens,  a daughter  of  Charles 
Dickens,  is  creating  quite  an  excitement  in 
England  from  her  writings. 

The  women  of  Iowa  are  rapidly  prepar- 
ing for  the  ballot  by  instruction  in  parlia- 
mentary debate  and  general  business. 

The  health  of  the  Empress  Charlotte, 
widow  of  Maximilian,  is  excellent,  but  there 
is  no  improvement  in  her  mental  condition. 

A modest  Cincinnati  belle,  upon  being 
asked  her  father’s  profession,  said  he  em- 
balmed pork,  she  believed.  He  was  a hog- 
packer. 

The  late  Mrs.  Lincoln,  widow  of  Colonel 
Frederick  \V.  Lincoln,  of  Canton,  Mass.,  has 
left  the  noble  bequest  of  $200,000  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Arnott,  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr. 
Neil  Arnott,  has  offered  to  give  $5000  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Marsh,  widow  of  Major 
David  Marsh,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  left  a 
will  giving  her  property  to  trustees  to  di- 
vide the  income  among  the  needy  poor  of 
that  town. 

Queen  Victoria  will  be  formally  invited 
by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  to 
participate  in  the  entertainment  to  be  given 
by  the  city  to  the  czar,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Queen  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
emerge  from  her  long  seclusion. 

Mrs.  Lowry,  an  actress,  having  recently 
became  a convert  to  Methodism,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  ministry  at  the  conference 
lately  closed  at  Baltimore.  She  was  a 
prominent  feature  at  several  of  Mrs.  Van 
Cott’s  revivals,  while  that  lady  figured  in 
the  Monumental  City. 

A farmer’s  wife  in  Animosa,  Iowa,  be- 
ing exasparated  at  the  tardiness  of  the  fire 
in  the  kitchen  stoVe  about  dinner  time,  the 
other  day,  applied  the  great  American  obit- 
uary promoter.  She  immediately  retired 
through  the  wrest  window,  while  the  whole 
house  was  aglow  with  the  light  and  redo- 
lent with  the  fumes  of  the  burning  oil. 
Her  show  of  wisdom  was  no  credit  to  “the 
sex,”  though  an  angry  man  might  have  com- 
mitted just  as  foolish  an  act. 

The  young  Empress  of  Japan,  Haruko, 
who  recently  set  h°r  people  the  example  of 
letting  her  wifely  eyebrows  grow  and  her 
wifely  teeth  remain  white,  now  appears  in 
public,  visits  schools,  encourages  teachers 
and  scholars  in  the  capital,  and  shows  her 
“divinity”  in  a manner  not  very  different 
from  the  divine  ladies  of  other  lands.  She 
is  eminently  a fitting  spouse  for  the  brilliant 
and  progressive  Mikado. 


Mr.  Alexander  Mitchel,  M.  C.,  from  Wis- 
consin, is  reputed  to  be  worth  $16,000,000. 

The  Choctaws  and  Cherokees  of  Indian 
Territory  raised  5,000  bales  of  cotton  last 
season. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt  paid  £40,000  as 
the  cost  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  African  ex- 
pedition, 

Reverdy  Johnson  has  won  his  $5,000  fee 
case  against  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company. 

According  to  returns  and  estimates,  the 
number  of  sheep  in  France  and  in  England 
is  about  equal — 35,000,000  in  each. 

Colorado,  which  had  not  a mile  of  rail- 
road less  than  five  years  ago,  has  now  ten 
lines,  having  a total  length  of  668  miles. 

According  to  the  last  returns  the  aggre- 
gate income  of  the  English  life  insurance 
offices  is  $77,000,000;  their  total  accumula- 
ted funds  amount  to  $560,000,000,  and  the 
policies  in  force  represent  nearly  $1,750,000, 
000. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Haskins  has  laid  the  “corner 
stone”  of  the  Orphan  Girls’  Free  Home,  at 
385  Warren  avenue,  Chicago  where  she  pro- 
poses to  take  young  girls  of  from  12  to  15 
years  of  age,  and  provide  for  them  a home, 
where  education  and  industry  may  save 
them  from  destitution  and  sin. 

A Connecticut  school  boy(H.  L. Andrews) 
is  the  inventor  and  owner  of  some  half  doz- 
en patents  on  school  desks  and  ink  wells,  in 
addition  to  the  “Patent  Gothic  School  Desk 
and  seat,”  and  the  “Triumph  Desk  and 
seat,”  which  are  said  to  be  unequalled  by 
any  school  desks  ever  made.  More  than 
three  quarters  of  a million  of  these  desks 
have  been  sold. 

•«» 

Comets’  Tails. — A paper  was  read  before 
the  Hackney,  England,  Scientific  Associa- 
tion recently  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Reeves,  advancing 
an  entirely  new  theory  with  regard  to  com- 
ets. By  the  use  of  diagrams,  he  showed 
that  the  part  of  the  comot  termed  the  tail 
being  always  in  a direction  from  the  sun,  and 
therefore  as  often  in  advance  of,  as  behind 
the  nucleus,  is  not  really  a tail.  That  as 
comets  are  transparent,  and  all  matter  is 
known  to  be  either  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous, 
comets  must  be  the  latter,  for  solids  and 
liquids  are  opaque.  That  the  only  known 
power  by  which  this  gaseous  matter  can  be 
held  together,  is  gravity,  which  must  nec- 
essarily have  a centre,  and  every  part  of  the 
body  being  free  to  move,  resolves  itself  into 
a sphere,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  many 
cases  exceedingly  dense,  gradually  thinner 
towards  the  circumference.  That  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  refracted  in  their  passage 
through  this- spherical  comet,  thus  illumi- 
nating the  portion  beyond  the  centre  or  nu- 
cleus, which  illumination  forms  the  tail. 
Mr.  Reeves  then  explained  how  the  various 
and  peculiar  phenomena  of  comets  arise; 
and  that  they  are  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  universal  laws  of  nature. 
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WOMAN’S  EXPONENT 


For  tbo  Exponent. 

nature. 


Thou,  beauteous  Nature,  art  my  worthy  them  : 

Dut  language  fails  me  when  I sing  thy  praise: 

My  soul  is  full— it  has  no  words  to  tell 
How,  at  thy  blessed  shrine  I find  a God. 

What  rapture  swells  mv  heart  and  thrills  my  veins 
With  admiration  when  on  thee  I gaze! 

For  in  thy  beauties,  ever  new  and  strange, 

And  wonderful,  my  God,  I ean  discern — 

In  every  leaf  and  flower  and  clinging  vine, 

In  ruuning  brook  and  rill,  my  Gol  I see: 

In  winds  that  moan  and  wail— in  thunder  peals— 

In  ocean's  angry  waves,  I hear  His  voice. 

So  in  the  zephyrs,  with  their  soft  embrace 
And  balmy  breath  of  Spring,  I feel  Him  near. 

In  flowery  vales,  in  mountains,  glens  and  streams— 
In  rugged  rocks,  and  eaves,  and  waving  trees; 

In  sunset  scenes,  and  ever  varyingskies, 

Each  day,  new  beauties  live,  to  charm  my  sight. 
Whatever  changing  garb  thou  e’er  might  don, 

I only  love  thee  Nature,  more  and  more. 

Roll  on,  ye  thunders,  and  ye  lightnings  Hash- 
Break  o’er  thy  crags,  0 sea—  ye  winds  moan  on: 

Ye  cannot  strike  one  pang  of  trembling  dread 
Through  this  fond  heart  of^mine,  that  knows  no  fear; 
1 or  I love  God,  and  trust  his  love  for  me. 

He  may  chastise,  but  yet,  I still,  shall  feel, 

’Twas  rightly  done — “Hedoethall  things  well.” 


WOMAN’S  VOICE. 


South  Cottonwood,  April  21st,  1874. 
Mrs.  L.  Greene  Richards: — 

The  Lord  said  he  would  help  them  that 
would  help  themselves.  So  I have  put  faith 
enough  in  Him  to  try  and  write  a little.  I 
think  by  trying  to  say  something  to  my  sis- 
ters through  our  Exponent,  I shall  be  blest, 
and  given  knowledge  and  light,  that  I may 
be  able  to  give  a little  advice,  or  say  some- 
thing that  will  be  of  use  to  some  one.  When 
we  get  upon  our  feet  to  bear  testimony,  in  a 
meeting,  we  feel  incapable  of  saying  any- 
thing that  will  do  good.  I believe  that  is 
the  very  reason  why  we  can  not  say  some- 
thing that  will  be  of  benefit;  but  if  we  will 
put  our  faith  in  God  and  cultivate  the  gifts 
which  He  has  given  us,  we  may  become 
good  speakers  and  perhaps  good  writers.  If 
we  truly  trust  in  God,  whatever  we  ask 
Him  for,  with  a righteous  desire  He  will 
grant.  It  is  right  for  us  to  seek  to  build 
each  other  up,  and  try  to  instruct  each  other. 
God  bless  all  who  seek  to  keep  His  laws. 

E.  E.  D. 


mal  kingdom.  The  human  body  is  made 
up  of  hard  or  solid  parts,  such  as  the  bones 
and  the  teeth;  of  soft  parts,  shch  as  the 
muscles,  the  brain,  &c.,  and  of  fluids,  such 
as  the  blood.  It  is  said  that  God  formed 
man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth:  and  won- 
derfully do  the  minute  atoms  of  the  earth’s 
surface  most  perfectly  correspond  with  the 
materials  of  which  the  human  body  is  com- 
posed. In  no  living  body  has  any  element 
yet  been  found  which  does  not  also  exist  in 
the  very  matter  on  which  we  tread.  Else 
how  could  man  return  to  his  mother  earth, 
from  which  he  was  taken?  The  earth  was 
created  first,  as  an  habitation  for  man.  Not 
immediately,  but  gradually  was  it  fitted  up 
for  man’s  dwelling  place;  and  when  the 
time  came  for  the  creation  of  man,  God 
caused  that  he  should  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  earth,  that  there  might  exist  a rela- 
tionship between  the  earth  and  the  man 
whom  He  designed  for  its  inhabitant.  This 
subject  is  an  exhaustless  one,  and  to  me,  one 
of  unspeakable  interest;  and  I shall  be 
pleased  to  contribute  some  of  my  thoughts 
concerning  it  from  time  to  time,  hoping 
that  by  so  doing  I may,  at  least  draw  the 
attention  of  some,  and  awaken  an  inter- 
est for  a most  useful  study  which  I consider 
has  been  very  much  neglected. 

M.  A.  E.  Watmough. 

Salt  Lake  City. 



HOME  TALK. 


“What  ponderous  thought  is  occupying 
your  mind  now,  sweet  one?”  asked  a fond 
mother  of  her  young  daughter. 

“I  was  trying  to  think,  mother,  why  it  is 
that  my  head  feels  so  comfortable,  so  per- 
fectly at  ease  in  aunt  Wells’  square  roam. 
It  cannot  be  her  affectionate  influence  over 
me,  because  there  are  many  Inends  I love 
as  well  as  I do  her.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it 
can  be  mother?” 

“Perhaps  I can.  Did  you  ever  notice 
that  no  two  windows  in  your  aunt’s  room 
are  opposite  each  other?  Thus  the  rays  of 
light  which  illuminate  it,  through  not  be- 
ing direct  are  not  so  powerful  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  brain  as  they  would  be  other- 
wise. 

“Oh!  how  plain  that  seems  to  me  now 
mother.  But  why  are  not  all  houses  so 
built?”  -! 

“Perhaps,  my  child,  the  present  style  of 
architecture  governs  in  this  matter.  But 
look  still  further.  In  the  summer-time 
when  our  systems  yield  to  the  enervating 
influence  of  the  heated  atmosphere,  how 
kindly  has  our  Heavenly  Father  arranged, 
that  solid  or  dark  colors  are  immediately 
around  us,  for  the  well-being  of  our  eyes. 
w7hile  as  we  raise  them  to  look  into  the  dis- 
tance, lighter  shades  are  blended,  that  our 
sight  may  be  strengthened  as  well  as  inter- 
ested by  looking  through  an  equalized  at- 
mosphere.” 

“I  see  ma,  and  that  is  why  you  always  pre- 
fer to  have  light  curtains  across  our  win- 
dows, so  that  the  room  may  not  be  shaded 
above  and  light  below7.” 

“Exactly  so  my  child.  Now  learn  from 
this  to  arrange  even  your  'bedroom  with 
thought  and  design.  I see  our  friends  are 
coming  now,  but  w7e  will  talk  again  some- 
time. Azurf.tta. 

Washington,  April,  1874. 

■ 

A man  out  West  brags  that  all  the  furni 
ture  and  flooring  in  his  house  is  made 
of  live  oak,  but  his  wife,  who  does  the  hard 
work  of  the  house,  says  it’s  nothing  but 
scrub  oak. 


O Nature  that  with  thee,  I more  could  dwell, 
To  keep  my  soul  Irom  earthly  dross  and  sin; 

T hat  I mig-ht  thus  be  hless’d  and  purified 
And  God,  my  Father,  ne’er  forget,  or  grieve; 
And  everywhere  I chance  to  turn  my  eyes, 

In  all  His  glorious  works,  behold  my  Gcd. 

S.  L.  City. 

- - - ^ o ► - — - 

R.  S.  REPORTS. 


For  the  Exponent. 

“MAN,  KNOW  THYSELF.” 


J.  E.  D. 


From  Springville,  April  20th,  1874 
Our  Society  has  enjoyed  several  pleasing 
and  instructive  meetings  during  Sister  Z. 
D.  Young's  visit.  We  appreciate  her  kind 
words  of  counsel  and  comfort,  which  will  be 
long  remembered.  We  have  organized  a 
school  to  teach  the  young  girls  plain  and 
fancy  needle-work,  knitting,  chrochet,  em- 
broidery, &c.,  articles  made  to  be  sold  in  the 
Relief  Society’s  Co-operative  Store;  the 
profits  derived  therefrom,  to  enlarge  the 
Society’s  Funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
and  the  needy. 

Cynthia  Clyde,  President, 

Hannah  Harrison.  ) „ , 

Mary  Ann  Royland,  \ Counselors, 

Hannah  Carter,  Secretary, 

Sarah  L.  Mendenhall,  Treasurer. 


Ephraim,  April  26th  1874. 
Editor  Exponent: — 

The  Ephraim  Branch  Relief  Society  held 
its  yearly  meeting  on  Thursday,  April  2nd. 
The  transactions  of  the  year  were  reviewed, 
Secretary’s  and  Treasurer’s  reports  read, 
showing  the  Society  to  be  in  a prosperous 
condition.  This  branch  of  the  Relief  So- 
cieties was  organized  on  the  first  of  April, 
1869.  Since  which  time,  the  receipts  have 
been  as  follows: 

For  the  year  ending  April  1st,  1870,  $443.40 
“ “ April  1st,  1871,  361.18 

“ April  1st,  1872,  1085.06 

“ April  1st,  1873,  1033.05 

“ April  1st,  1874,  1216.95 

Exclusive  of  this,  are  the  profits  obtained 
from  the  Sunday  Eggs  which  are  devoted 
to  gathering  the  poor  from  Scandinavia; 

amounting  to $1328.90 

Making  a total  of  $5468.64 

The  sisters  have  also  donated  138lbs  of 
Cheese,  value  $34.50,  butter,  eggs,  &e., 
amounting  to  $50  to  assist  in  building  the 
St.  George  Temple;  and  purchased  a Sacra- 
mental Service  which  cost  $114. 

Agnes  S.  Armstrong,  Secretary. 
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A singular  fact. — To-day  will  be  yes- 
terday to-morrow. 


There  are  many  people  who  are  very  ig- 
norant of  that  injunction,  “Know  thyself.” 
I love  the  study  of  nature,  for  it  leads  to  na- 
ture’s God.  No  study  is  to  me  more  inter- 
esting than  that  sublime  one,  the  machinery 
of  the  human  system.  So  complicated,  so 
ingeniously  fitted  up,  as  a tabernacle  for  the 
spirit  to  dwell  in!  This  is  the  place  for  the 
immortal  spirit  to  inhabit  while  preparing 
for  those  higher  regions,  where  knowledge 
is  gained  without  so  much  laborious  study, 
and  every  branch  is  learned  so  perfectly  and 
so  easily  that  it  does  not  take  years  to  ac- 
complish almost  nothing,  as  it  does  here. 
Still,  I am  thankful  for  what  little  I have 
learned.  And  daily,  as  I grow  older,  I 
thirst  more  and  more  after  knowledge. 
There  is  no  study  more  interesting  to  me  or 
more  beneficial  to  every  one,  than  that  of 
Physiology,  which  teaches  of  man,  the  mas- 
ter piece  of  creation  and  the  likeness  of  the 
Deity.  It  was  what  I learned  of  this  study, 
when  a girl,  over  forty  years  ago,  that  has 
kept  me  from  doing  things  that  would  offend 
that  great  Architect  who  framed  this  case- 
ment of  flesh  and  bones,  which  baffles  hu- 
man skill  and  ingenuity.  We  should  learn 
of  what  elements  these  bodies  are  composed, 
how  they  are  nourished,  preserved  and  con- 
tinually built  up.  And  we  should  consider 
well  the  importance  of  properly  understand- 
ing, in  order  that  we  may  properly  provide 
for  these  living  temples  of  living  souls,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  greater  or  grander, 
save  the  Creator  himself. 

The  world  of  nature  is  divided  into  three 
kingdoms — the  animal,  the  vegetable  and 
the  mineral.  All  within  these  three  king- 
doms is  again  divided  into,  either  living 
bodies  or  dead  matter.  A mineral  has 
neither  life  nor  fixed  arrangement.  A vege- 
table has  both;  so  also  has  an  animal,  and 
in  a still  higher  degree.  This  distinction 
between  animal  and  vegetable  structures, 
and  mineral  substances — between  living 
bouies  and  masses  of  dead  matter,  is,  in 
some  instances  not  very  easy  to  trace,  and 
yet  it  is  most  fixed  and  certain.  For  a long 
time  coral  was  thought  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a mineral;  but  when  on  examination, 
it  was  found  to  be  a growth,  it  was  taken 
from  the  mineral  into  the  vegetable  king- 
dom; and  still  more  recently,  having  been 
discovered  to  be  a congeries  of  animals,  it 
has  been  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  ani- 
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DRESS. 


A YOUNG  LADY’S  FIRST  ATTEMPT  AT  ESSAY 
WRITING. 


I have  chosen  this  subject,  not  that  it  is 
an  uncommon  one,  but  because  I think  it  a 
fit  one  for  young  ladies  to  consider.  I will 
notice  the  unreasonable  extravagance  of  the 
lady  who  “alamode,”  wears  costly  silk 
dresses  either  trailing  upon  the  ground  or 
else  trimmed  up  to  tne  waist  with  ruffles, 
laces,  velvet,  fringe  &c.  Then  in  addition 
to  this,  the  false  curls,  frizzes,  putfs  and 
other  varieties  of  unreal  and  often  shabby 
looking  hair;  the  stylish  hat  or  the  “love  of 
a bonnet”  from  Paris;  the  powder  to  make 
the  face  nice  and  white,  and  the  paint  to 
give  color;  the  tight  lacing  to  make  the  waist 
small  and  round;  and  the  little  shoes,  ever 
so  much  smaller  than  the  feet  which  are 
crowded  into  them. — you  know  it  requires 
all  these  things  to  complete  the  toilet  of  a 
fashionable  lady.  And  often,  much  more 
than  this  is  necessary  to  satisfy  her  ambition 
to  attract  attention  and  “out  shine”  her  asso- 
ciates in  regard  to  dress. 

And  the  general  excuse  for  such  folly  is, 
“Oh!  one  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  world 
as  out  of  fashion.”  I think  they  might  bet- 
ter all  be  out  of  the  world  than  to  follow 
such  ridiculous  and  injurious  customs. 

Another  lame  excuse  that  some  of  them 
make  for  their  vanity,  is,  that  they  do  so  to 
please  the  gentlemen.  Well,  I would  let 
the  gentlemen  be  displeased  with  me  and 
my  ways  before  I would  be  such  a slave  to 
fashion.  But  if  some  of  them  could  hear 
the  “side  speeches”  made  about  them  by 
the  very  gentlemen  they  strive  so  hard  to 
please,  they  would  want  to  hide  themselves, 
and  never  again  be  guilty  of  such  foolish- 
ness. 

Were  I a man  and  wanting  a wife,  I would 
wait  and  search  long  and  patiently  to  find  a 
good,  plain  hearted  girl  who  was  content 
with  being  dressed  neatly  and  sensibly,  be- 
fore I would  marry  one  of  these  butteflies 
of  fashion.  It  is  a real  fact  that  “beauty  is 
but  skin  deep;”  and  after  all,  a beautiful 
soul  is  worth  more  than  all  the  fine  clothing 
or  beautiful  faces  in  the  world.  There  is 
another  trite  saying  which  I think  a very 
true  and  logical  one.  It  is  simply  this, 
“Pretty  is  that  pretty  does.” 

I do  not  wish  my  young  lady  friends  to 
misunderstand  me.  I would  not  like  to  see 
girls  of  sixteen  or  twenty  trying  to  appear 
like  women  of  forty  or  fifty,  by  making  their 
dresses  to  look  odd  and  old  fashioned. 
Though  even  that  would  be  better  than  en- 
couraging the  uncomfortable  modes  belong- 
ing to  the  present  fashions  for  ladie’s  dress. 
I think  girls  should  cultivate  good  taste  and 
dress  neatly  and  modestly,  taking  some 
pains  to  wear  whatever  they  find  most  be- 
coming to  them,  regardless  of  prevailing 
fashions. 

Now,  if  I may  venture,  I will  say  a few 
words  to  the  gentlemen.  I can  make  little 
distinction  between  old  and  young,  for  in 
such  respects  as  I shall  allude  to,  age  seems 
to  make  but  little  difference. 

For  instance,  a coat  must  be  of  the  latest 
style,  of  course,  and  made  by  a fashionable 
tailor  and  the  material  must  be  of  broad 
cloth  or  some  other  imported  goods. — Once 
some  of  them  at  least,  were  glad  to  get 
homespun. — The  shirt  must  be  just  so  nice, 
without  a crease  or  a spot,  and  finished  off 
with  a satin  gloss.  Ten  cents  is  nothing  to 
pay  for  having  a pair  of  boots  polished  in 
the  finest  order.  Oh  no!  But  I think  it 
would  be  more  to  the  gentleman’s  credit  if; 
he  did  it  himself.  And  I know  something 
else  about  them,  many  of  them  pinch  and 


cripple  their  feet  just  as  badly  as  the  ladies 
do,  to  make  them  look  small  and  genteel. 
Then  the  hair  must  be  cut  and  perfumed  in 
just  such  a manner,  and  topped  off  with  the 
very  latest  style  of  hats.  And  Oh!- that 
darling  mustache  how  tenderly  and  carefully 
must  that  be  caressed  and  petted! 

I do  not  pretend  to  say  the  men  either 
young  or  old,  aie  all  like  this.  But  too 
many  of  them  are;  and  I believe  that  such 
are  the  very  ones  that  have  so  much  to  say 
about  the  absurdities  of  the  fashions  and 
the  extravagance  of  women.  They  don’t 
see  that  there  is  anything  of  more  impor- 
tance for  them  to  trouble  their  poor,  empty 
heads  over,  after  they  have  made  them- 
selves to  look  as  exquisitely  “beautiful”  as 
possible. 

I needn’t  say,  sensible  girls  will  never  al- 
low themselves  to  be  “taken  in”  by  any 
such  dandified  fop,  because  every  one  knows 
that. — I hope  I haven’t  offended  any  one, 
or  intruded  too  long  on  any  person’s  time. 

Miss  Mary  D. 

14th  Ward. 


INEXPENSIVE  HAPPINESS. 


The  most  perfect  home  I ever  saw  was  in 
a little  house  into  the  sweet  incense  of  whose 
fires  went  no  costly  things.  A thousand 
dollars  served  for  a year’s  living  of  father, 
mother  and  three  children.  But  the  moth- 
er wasthe  creator  of  the  home;  her  relation 
with  her  children  was  the  most  beautiful  I 
have  ever  seen;  even  a dull  and  common- 
place man  was  lifted  up  and  enabled  to  do 
good  work  for  souls  by  the  atmosphere 
which  this  woman  created;  every  inmate  of 
her  house  involuntarily  looked  into  her  face 
for  the  key-note  of  the  day;  and  it  always 
rang  clear.  From  the  rose-bud  or  clover- 
leaf,  which,  in  spite  of  her  hard  house-work, 
she  always  found  time  to  put  by  our  plates 
at  breakfast,  down  to  the  very  story  she  had 
on  hand  to  be  read  in  the  evening,  there 
was  no  intermission  of  her  influence.  She 
has  always  been  and  always  will  be  my  ideal 
of  a mother,  wife,  home-maker.  If  to  her 
quick  brain,  loving  heart  and  exquisite  face 
had  been  added  the  appliance  of  wealth  and 
the  enlargements  of  a wider  culture,  here 
would  have  been  the  ideal  of  home.  As  it 
was,  it  was  the  best  I have  ever  seen. — Hel- 
en Hunt. 



Mrs.  J.  A.  Duniway  edits  and  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  “New  Northwest,”  a weekly 
newspaper  published  at  Portland,  Oregon. 
She  earned  the  money,  on  a sewing  ma- 
chine, with  which  to  purchase  the  material 
for  the  paper,  and  she  raised  the  boys  who 
do  the  work  of  the  office.  She  is  at  present 
lecturing  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  and 
she  shows  herself  to  be  a woman  of  good 
strong  sense,  pleasing  all  who  hear  her. 

.«> 

DIVERSIONS. 


The  dress  circle — Crinoline. 

To  curb  a fast  young  man — Bridal  him. 

A.  T.  Kettle  is  the  only  singer  who  never 
had  a cold. 

A shoe  dealer  advertises  “Woman’s 
Rights  and  Lefts.” 

The  woman  question — How  shall  I have 
my  summer  suit  made? 

“Husband,  where  shall  I get  the  ticking 
for  our  new  feather  bed?”  “Any  place 
where  you  can  get  the  tick.” 


How  long  ought  a lady’s  crinoline  to  be? 
Not  too  much  above  two  feet. 

Everybody  complains  of  his  gas  bill, 
and  yet  it  is  a light  expense. 

The  ladies  are  having  ruff  times  since  the 
Elizabethan  fashion  in  neck  gear  has  been 
introduced. 

Why  does  the  eye  resemble  a schoolmas- 
ter in  the  act  of  flogging?  It  has  a pupil 
under  the  lash. 

A man  who  had  been  to  a crowded  ball 
said  he  was  fond  of  rings  on  his  fingers,  but 
he  didn’t  like  belles  on  his  toes. 

In  Mississippi,  when  one  is  insulted,  in- 
stead of  threatening  to  “put  a head”  on  the 
offender,  it  is  a stylish  thing  to  say,  “I’ll 
put  your  nose  in  a parenthesis.” 

A Western  bridegroom  sent  an  account 
of  his  wedding  to  the  village  paper,  and 
was  mortified  when  “the  wedding  trous-- 
seau”  came  out  in  print  “the  wedding 
trousers.” 

“You  Swiss  always  fight  for  money;  we 
French  for  honor,”  said  a pompous  French 
officer  to  a Swiss  gentleman.  “Yes,”  re- 
sponded the  latter;  “it  is  natural  for  people 
to  fight  for  that  which  they  most  need.” 

During  Curran’s  last  illness, his  physician 
remarked  one  morning  that  he  seemed  to 
cough  with  more  difficulty,  he  replied,  “that 
is  surprising,  as  I have  been  practicing  all 
night.” 

The  best  definition  to  scandal  ever  given, 
according  to  Arthur  Helps,  was  that  of  a 
little  girl  who  described  it  thus:  Nobody 
does  nothing,  and  everybody  goes  on  tell- 
ing it  everywhere.”  That  is  better  than 
a dictionary. 

A Judge  reprimanding  a criminal,  called 
him  a scoundrel.  The  prisoner  replied; 
“Sir,  I am  not  as  big  a scoundrel  as  your 
Honor” — here  the  culprit  stopped,  but  fi- 
nally added — “takes  me  to  be.”  “Put  your 
words  closer  together,”  said  the  Judge. 

A man  in  Ohio  was  acquitted  of  a murder 
on  a plea  of  insanity,  a year  ago,  and  secured 
his  lawyers  by  giving  them  a mortgage  on 
his  farm.  He  repudiates  the  mortgage  now, 
as  he  was  insane  when  he  made  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  showing  of  the  same  lawyers. 

A young  lady  at  Council  Bluffs,  being  in- 
formed by  her  “feller”  that  he  intended  to 
cease  his  attentions,  cowhided  him  around 
the  room,  and  as  he  was  leaving,  told  him 
that  would  teach  him  to  be  more  careful  for 
the  future  not  to  trifle  with  a gentle  and 
loving  heart. 

Young  Simpson  beginning  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy,  became  fond  of  applying 
technical  names  to  common  objects  to  im- 
press hearers  with  a sense  of  his  profound 
knowledge,  and  tried  the  game  with  his 
father  ono  evening.  When  he  mentioned 
to  him  that  he  had  swallowed  some  “marine 
acephalous  molusks”  the  old  man  was  much 
alarmed,  and  he  suddenly  seized  Simpson 
and  threw  him  to  the  floor,  and  held  him 
and  screamed  for  help.  When  Mrs.  Simpson 
came  with  some  warm  water,  and  the  hired 
man  rushed  in  with  a garden  pump,  they 
forced  half  a gallon  of  water  down  Simp- 
son’s throa',  and  then  held  him  by  the  heels 
over  the  edge  of  the  porch  and  shook  him, 
while  the  old  man  said  “if  we  don’t  get  them 
things  out  of  William  he  will  be  pizened.” 
And  when  they  were  out,  and  William  ex- 
plained that  the  articles  alluded  to  were 
merely  oysters,  then  his  father  fondled  him 
for  half  an  hour  with  a trunk  strap  for  scar- 
| ing  the  family. 
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SPLINTERS. 


Boydtown,  Va.,  has  a colored  postmistress, 
her  name  is  Mary  E.  Jones Mrs.  Eliza- 

beth C.  Norris  is  Assistant  Register  of 

POeds  in  Barnstable It  is  estimated  that 

t'ae  Patrons  of  Husbandry  saved  nearly  six 
million  dollars  by  co-operative  purchasing 
list  year .Mr.  R.  B.  Forbes  suggests  calm- 

ing the  sea  by  means  of  oil;  the  idea  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  saw  the  effects  produced  by  the  acci- 
dental upsetting  of  a barrel  of  oil  while 

crossing  the  Atlantic Mark  Miller,  an 

agricultural  Editor,  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  “Wisconsin  Farmer,”  and  afterwards 
published  the  “Northwestern  Farmer,”  re- 
cently died  at  his  home  near  Des  Moines 

Ten  or  twelve  young  men  in  Louisiana  have 
placed  themselves  under  the  supervision  of 
a competent  man,  and  have  secured  land, 
teams,  seed  and  implements  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  farming  business,  which 

they  intend  to  learn A proposition  has 

been  made  for  the  construction  of  a railway 
from  Naples  to  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius  In  California,  Chinamen  are  now 

employed  as  draught  animals Joseph 

Arch  contemplates  coming  to  America  in 

June It  is  reported  that  at  and  around 

Hernando,  Miss.,  it  rained  brimstone  thv 
other  day A history  of  American  cur- 

rency is  soon  to  be  published  by  Prof.  Sum- 
ner, of  Yale  College Only  three  dollars’ 

worth  of  damage  was  done  last  year  by  the 
well  behaved  students  of  Michigan  College 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  it  is  said,  are  dis- 
approved of  by  the  Archbishop  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  sentiment  is  reciprocated 

Ex-Governor  Claflin  of  Massachusetts  is  go- 
ing into  the  shoe  manufacturing  business  in 
New  Hampshire The  French  Prince  Im- 
perial is  said  to  loolc  like  his  mother 

Governor  Ames  of  Mississippi  has  become 
popular  for  having  dispensed  with  wine  at 

his  late  reception The  wig  which  Lord 

Brougham  wore  when  he  was  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  was  found  among  the 
many  rare  curiosities  owned  by  the  late 

Senator  Sumner The  ex-King  of  Naples 

lost  with  his  throne,  the  possession  of  four 
splendid  palaces,  and  now  he  lives  in  a hum- 
ble dwelling  near  Paris Texas,  with  all 

her  cattle,  sells  milk  at  one  dollar  a gallon 

Kansas  prints  one  hundred  and  eighteen 

newspapers A Wisconsin  dairyman 

wants  to  learn  something  about  this  “crema- 
tion” (burning  of  the  dead)  business, A 

new  disease  called  “the  pink  eye,”  has  ap- 
peared among  the  horses  in  New  York  and 
Brooklin.  The  discharge  in  this  case  is  from 
the  eyes  instead  of  the  nose  as  in  cases  of 
epizootic,  and  for  a time  the  horse  afflicted 

is  quite  blind A report  from  the  Russian 

Co-operative  Manufacturing  and  Trade  So- 
ciety, is  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  line  between  Russia  and  China, 
through  Siberia. 

*•©•♦ 

PLEA  FOR  PICTURES. 


“Too  many  pictures?”  No,  no; — who- 
ever you  are  making  such  an  assertion  I 
meet  it  with  a most  emphatic  no,  sir!  If 
you  had  a pair  of  bright  eyes  in  your  house- 
hold, like  the  ones  that  make  sunshine  in 
mine,  and  a two-year-old  voice  full  of  baby 
sweetness  asking  “So  pitters,  mamma,” — 
if  the  kitten  in  your  Rural  bore  such  un- 
mistakable marks  of  petting  and  smoothing 
the  wrong  way,  by  fat  dimpled  fingers,  as 
mine  does, — and  the  little  baby  standing  on 
the  table  (in  the  paper  of  Jan.  10th,)  had 
his  dress  rumpled  and  his  pouting  lips 
somewhat  moistened  as  results  of  an  every- 


day hugging  and  kissing, — I don’t  believe 
you  could  protest  against  the  pictures,  my 
friend;  for  to  me,  at  least,  it  is  well  worth 
the  price  of  the  paper  to  watch  the  brown 
eyes  sparkle  and  see  the  eagerness  with 
which  these  same  pictures  are  greeted  by 
the  little  wide-awake  baby  of  our  house- 
hold. 

I suppose  you  wouldn’t  let  the  children 
have  your  papers  for  fear  they  would  soil 
them.  Well,  I let  my  little  baby  girl  look 
at  them  all  she  likes.  That  is,  I show  the 
pictures  to  her  and  talk  about  them,  and  she 
loves  and  pets  them  as  if  they  were  really 
real.  The  only  harm  my  papers  receive  is 
a slightly  worn  look  where  her  favorite  pic- 
tures are.  And  this — oh!  how  precious 
would  these  finger  marks  be  to  me  should 
those  dear  little  fingers  be  laid  away  lifeless 
and  still,  where  I never  more  on  earth 
could  feel  their  velvet  touch. 

I think  it  is  no  harm  to  encourage  a love 
of  pictures  in  a child — pretty,  innocent  pic- 
tures. You  will  be  repaid,  believe  me,  in 
days  to  come,  if  you  live,  by  seeing  the  lit- 
tle minds  grow  up  with  a refined,  cultivated 
taste  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good,  if  in 
their  early  years  you  call  forth  such  a taste 
by  teaching  them  to  love  what  is  pretty  and 
pure  in  nature  and  elsewhere. — R.  N.  Y. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  May  15.  1874. 


CONFERENCE  ITEMS. 


Another  general  Conference  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  has  been 
held  in  this  city;  and  again,  as  ever  before  on 
such  occasions,  has  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God 
been  richly  poured  out  upon  His  Servants  in 
their  endeavors  to  prompt,  stimulate  and  in- 
struct the  people. 

From  the  many  timely  subjects  treated  upon 
by  the  various  speakers  during  the  Conference, 
we  design  selecting  and  connecting  a few, which 
may  be  considered  of  most  importance  to  be 
kept  in  memory,  hoping  that  some  good  to  our 
readers  may  be  the  result.  If  not  to  those  who 
enjoyed  the  great  privilege  of  listening  to  the 
teachings  and  exhortations  given,  at  least  to 
some  who  were  not  so  highly  favored. 

The  grand  movement  tor  an  increase  of  unity 
in  the  church,  was,  as  a matter  of  course,  the 
principal  theme  discoursed  upon.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Conference,  President  Young  made 
a request  that  the  Elders  who  should  speak 
would  give  expression  to  their  feelings  and 
views  concerning  the  “United  Order.”  And 
much  which  was  calculated  to  inform  the  minds 
and  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  Saints  up- 
on this  subject,  was  spoken. 

Allusions  were  made  to  the  Latter-day  Work 
in  early  times;  when  the  Lord  gave  the  law 
and  would  have  instituted  among  His  Saints 
the  Order  of  Zion.  But  while  some  could  com- 
prehend the  benefits  and  blessings  which  would 
certainly  prove  the  results  of  a unity  of  pur- 
pose and  action  among  a virtuous  and  indus- 


trious people,  others  were  so  blinded  by  their 
own  selfish  views,  and  their  fears  of  loosing 
property  which  the  Lord  had  loaned  them — for 
no  one  was  really  the  owner,  though  he  might 
be  the  possessor  of  wealth — that  the  Order  could 
not  then  be  established.  But  now,  it  WOULD 
be  established.  Continual  instructions  and  ex- 
hortations had  been  offered  to  the  Saints  pre- 
paratory to  their  receiving  this  principle.  They 
had  gone  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  go 
in  patterning  after  the  vain  fashions  of  the 
world,  and  still  stand  as  a distinct  community. 
Now,  those  who  were  desirous  of  serving  God, 
must  turn  round  and  pursue  a different  course. 
Babyloh  would  fall,  and  the  Saints  must  be 
prepared  for  it  by  having  become  a self-sustain- 
ing people.  Nearly  every  necessity  of  life  could 
be  produced  in  Utah  and,  as  for  many  of  the 
luxuries  to  which  the  people  had  become  hab- 
ituated, they  would  be  healthier  and  happier 
without  them.  One  great  object  to  be  attained 
was  to  get  the  people  to  understand  the  laws  of 
life,  and  the  principles  by  which  health  and 
longevity  may  be  promoted. 

There  were  among  the  Latter-day  Saints,  just 
as  good  business  men  and  mechanics  of  all  kinds 
as  could  be  found  in  any  part  of  the'world.  It  was 
not  good,  therefore,  for  such  a community 
to  import  much  and  export  comparatively 
nothing.  It  should  produce  and  manufacture 
more  than  it  could  consume,  that  it  might  have 
something  to  sell,  instead  of  buying.  To. 
bring  school  teachers  from  other  places  are  quite 
unnecessary,  as  there  Mere  young  people  here, 
who  were  naturally  adapted  to  that  calling;  and 
when  boys  and  girls  evinced  a Jove  of  order  and 
study,  and  also  displayed  a power  for  governing 
others  in  a proper  manner,  they  were  the  ones 
to  select  for  the  future  school  teachers.  Books 
could  also  be  made  by  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory, which  would  be  far  more  advantageous  to 
them  than  sending  for  those  manufactured 
abroad.  The  work  of  type  setting,  and  much 
connected  with  the  printing  business  belonged 
to  the  women;  and  it  was  the  design  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Church,  to  have  an  extensive 
establishment  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing employment  to  women  and  girls  who  were 
desirous  of  learning  and  following  such  pur- 
>uits.  The  efforts  which  the  ladies  had  aheady 
•made  in  that  direction,  as  well  as  the  gieat 
amount  of  good  they  had  accomplished  in  ma- 
ny other  respects,  were  highly  commendable, 
and  significant  of  what  they  were  likely  to  per- 
form when  in  possession  of  greater  advantages 
and  opportunities.  The  experience  of  the  past 
also  plainly  showed  that  without  the  co  opera- 
tion of  the  women  of  a community,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  men  w’ould  amount  to  but  very  lit- 
tle. 

Great  willingness  was  unanimously  manifes- 
ted on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  comply  with 
the  counsels  given  and  the  requisitions  made. 

The  music  of  the  Tabernacle  choir  during 
Conference  was  appropriately  chosen,  well  per- 
formed, and  in  all  respects,  very  excellent. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference,  which  con- 
tinued four  days,  President  Young  thanked  the 
musicians  for  the  part  they  had  taken,  the  El- 
ders who  had  prayed,  those  who  had  spoken, 
also  the  people  for  coming  together,  and  blest 
them  all.  After  w hich  he  adjourned  the  Con- 
ference till  the  6th  day  of  next  October. 

TO  FRIENDS  AND-  SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  designed  giving  in  this  issue  a new’  list 
of  club  and  subscription  rates  for  the  coming 
year.  But  not  having  yet  been  able  to  com- 
plete some  desirable  arrangements,  we  are 
obliged  to  defer  it  until  our  next  number.  Our 
terms  will  therefore  continue  the  same  as  before 
until  further  notice. 
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HOME  AFFAIRS. 


Wk  would  call  attention  to  L.  Ij.  D.’s  “Talk 
with  the  Sisters,”  which  appears  in  this  issue. 
Read  it  Sisters,  many  of  you  are  needing  such 
hints  as  are  therein  given,  and  it  contains  good 
food  for  every  intelligent  mind. 

With  the  present  Isbuo,  closes  the  second 
volume  of  the  Exponent.  To  all  who  have 
evinced  a kindly  concern  in  its  behalf,  during 
its  two  years’  progress,  we  tender  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments, and  extend  a cordial  invita- 
tion to  all  lovers  of  truth  and  co-workers  in  the 
cause  of  progression,  to  use  their  influence  to 
aid  in  its  future  support  and  augmentation. 

Dubino  the  past  week,  we  have  been  favored 
with  calls  from  many  friends,  who,  coming  in- 
to the  city  from  different  parts  of  the  Territory 
to  attend  the  adjourned  Conference,  have  man- 
ifested their  interest  in  the  Exponent  by“drop- 
piug  in”  to  speak  words  of  good  cheer;  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  offer  even  more  substantial 
and  necessary  avails  than  pleasant  words.  We 
return  them,  one  and  all,  our  thanks  and  kind 
wishes. 

The  firemen  had  a torchlight  procession  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th.  They  numbered  about 
two  hundred,  and  appeared  in  full  uniform, 
with  banners,  a band  of  music,  engine,  hose 
and  hook  and  ladder  carriages  gaily  decorated, 
and  the  occasional  firing  oft'  of  rockets.  The 
effect  was  enhanced  by  a dark,  cloudy  sky,  and 
altogether  they  formed  a picturesque  and  ani- 
mated scene. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  St.  Mark’s  Hospital,  we  learn  that  353 
patients  have  been  received  during  the  year, 
and  the  total  cost  for  each  one  has  averaged 
about  $1.28  a day.  Thirty  patients  who  were 
destitute  had  been  treated  without  charge. 
The  Hospital  began  the  year  free  from  any 
permanent  indebtedness,  but  needs  more  means 
and  a more  commodious  building  to  properly 
meet  the  demands  that  are  made  on  it.  We 
think  the  subject  a worthy  one  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  benevolent. 

The  people  of  Salt  Lake  have  lately  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  fa- 
mous lecturer,  the  wonderful  woman,  Victoria 
C.  Woodhull.  Whatever  her  former  Jife  may 
have  been,  or  wherever  herself  or  her  senti- 
ments may  be  met  with  reproach  or  ridicule, 
there  was  nothing  in  her  appearance,  or  in  any- 
thing she  uttered  in  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre,  to 
justify  such  a reception.  She  simply  appeared 
and  spoke  there,  as  a plain  spoken,  earnest, 
honest  woman,  and  was  as  such  received.  Our 
want  of  space  precludes  further  notice. 


FROM  KANAB. 


May  2nd,  1874. 

Mrs.  L.  Greene  Richards:— 

To-day  has  been  one  of  those  beautiful 
Sabbath  days  that  comes  to  us  once  in  a 
while,  so  pleasant  and  peaceful — when  the 
Spirit  and  presence  of  God  are  manifest  near 
us.  I have  not  been  to  meeting,  but  have 
kept  house  and  let  all  the  girls  go.  I have 
been  reading,  and  I have  had  a little  time 
of  quiet  to  think. 

Brother  John  R.  Young  is  our  President 
of  the  “Family  Order”  here;  he  has  moved 
his  family  to  this  place;  He  is  now  out  to 
help  the  brethren  over  the  river.  We  feel 
very  anxious  about  them;  the  water  is  fast 
rising,  so  if  they  can  only  get  over  the  river, 
on  this  side,  there  will  not  be  much  danger 
from  the  Indians  for  a while;  and,  in  the 


mean  time  I hope  we  shall  become  stronger 
here.  I intend  writing  every  week,  that 
you  may  know  how  we  get  along. 

My  eldest  daughter  is  helping  in  the 
school.  Just  now  she  is  sitting  before  me 
at  the  table  reading,  and  such  a lovely  pic- 
ture! She  has  her  hair  in  curls,  and  to  my 
mother  heart  she  is  beautiful.  My  girls  are 
so  great  a comfort  to  me  all  the  time!  In 
what  shall  a mother  find  joy  and  rejoicing 
if  not  in  her  children? 

I have  been  hoping  that  the  mail  would 
bring  me  a letter  from  mother,  but  it  did 
not.  I look  so  anxiously  for  letters  every 
mail,  and  when  none  comes,  the  weeks  seem 
very  long. 

If  I could  write  such  a letter  as  you  can, 
I would  write  you  a nice  long  one;  but  this 
I know  you  will  receive  as  I send  it — in  love. 
From  your  affectionate  cousin 

H.  M.  B. 
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MARK  OF  A GENTLEMAN. 


No  man  is  a gentleman  who  without  prov- 
ocation, would  treat  with  incivility  the 
humblest  of  his  species.  It  is  vulgarity  for 
which  no  accomplishment  of  dress  or  ad- 
dress can  ever  atone.  Show  us  the  man 
who  desires  to  make  all  around  him  happy, 
and  give  cause  of  offense  to  no  one,  and  we 
will  show  you  a true  gentleman,  though  he 
may  never  have  worn  a suit  of  broadcloth, 
nor  ever  heard  of  a lexicon.  We  are  proud 
to  say,  for  the  honor  of  our  species,  there 
are  men  in  every  throb^of  whose  hearts  is  a 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
whose  every  breath  is  perfumed  with  kind- 
ness.— Selected 


Mark  Twain  on  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
— “you  cannot  find  as  much  climate  bunched 
together  anywhere  in  the  world  as  you  can 
on  the  Sandwich  Islands.  You  take  a ther- 
mometer and  mark  on  it  where  you  want 
the  mercury  to  stand  permanently,  with 
the  privilege  of  ranging  five  or  six  degrees 
at  long  intervals,  and  you  may  select  the 
spot  that  will  exactly  accommodate  you. 
At  Honolulu  it  is  always  about  82  deg.;  five 
hundred  feet  up  the  mountain  yon  can  have 
it  70  der.;  go  higher,  and  your  mercury  falls 
to  the  exact  point  you  like.  If  you  want 
snow  and  ice  forever,  go  to  the  summit  of 
Mauna  Kea;  if  you  want  it  hot,  g©  to  Lah- 
aina,  where  they  do  not  hang  the  thermom- 
eter on  a nail,  because  the  solder  might 
melt.” 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 


Our  veteran  Bryant — we  will  not  say  Nestor  of 
the  poets,  for  classical  as  Mr.  Bryant’s  tastes  are, 
he  must  be  heartily  tired  of  this  comparison — is 
now  in  his  eightieth  year,  but  is  scarcely  inferior  in 
physical  vigor  to  what  he  was  in  his  prime.  The 
other  day  we  watched  him  walking  down  Broad- 
way, with  a step  as  firm  as  that  of  a young  man, 
and  with  a pace  that  outstripped  every  one  else  on 
the  pavement.  The  poet,  with  his  slight,  little 
figure,  the  mass  of  white  hair  that  fell  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  the  white  beard  that  swept  his 
breast,  stalked  on,  a most  picturesque  figure,  passing 
old  men  and  }*oung  men,  slow  walkers  and  swift 
walkers,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  age, 
infirmity,  or  fatigue.  We  watched  him  until  he 
was  lost  in  the  crowd,  but  to  the  last  we  saw  him 
keep  up  his  active  step,  overtaking  and  passing  not 
merely  the  slow  loiterers,  but  all  the  hurrying  busi- 
ness people  of  our  thronged  highway. — “Apple- 
ton’s Journal.” 


The  Law  of  Love. — In  1G47,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  enacted,  that  if  any 
young  man  attempted  to  address  any  young 
woman  without  the  consent  of  her  parents, 
or,  in  case  of  their  absence,  of  a neighbour- 
ing magistrate  of  the  County  Court,  he 
should  be  fined  five  pounds  for  the  first  of- 
fense, ten  pounds  for  the  second,  and  impris- 
onment for  the  third.  In  1G60  Captain  Daniel 
Blake  was  fined  the  first  named  sum,  but 
let  off  for  four  pounds,  conditionally,  “for 
making  love  to  Edmund  Bridg’s  daughter, 
without  her  parents  consent.” 


FLOWERS. 

No  man  is  free  who  does  not  command 
himself. 

The  tongue, — the  latch-key  that  lets  out 
the  miud. 

He  is  rich  whose  income  is  more  than 
his  expenses. 

The  trials  of  life  are  the  tests  which  as- 
certain how  much  gold  is  in  us. 

Poetry. — The  music  of  thought  convey- 
ed to  us  in  the  music  of  language. 

None  should  despair;  God  can  help  them. 
None  should  presume;  God  can  cross  them. 

Wiiat  men  want  is  not  talent,  but  purpose; 
in  other  words, not  the  power  to  achieve,  but 
the  will  to  labor. 

All  men  can  perceive  the  vanity  of  past 
pleasures;  but  how  few  discover  the  vanity 
of  those  which  are  to  come. 

Many  a child  goes  astray  not  because 
there  is  want  of  prayer  or  virtue  at  home, 
but  simply  because  home  lacks  sunshine. 

The  Hindoos  extend  their  hospitality  to 
their  enemies,  saying:  “The  tree  does  not 
withdraw  its  shade  even  from  the  wood-cut- 
ter. ” 

The  spectacle  of  a field  of  battle  after  the 
combat,  should  be  sufficient  to  inspire  prin- 
ces with  the  love  of  peace,  and  the  horror  of 
war. — Napoleon. 

Lord  Chatham,  who  was  almost  as  re- 
markable for  his  mannners  as  for  his  elo- 
quence, defined  good  breeding  to  be  “Be- 
nevolence in  the  little  daily  occurrences  of 
life.” 

The  chief  secret  of  comfort  lies  in  not 
suffering  trifles  to  vex  one,  and  in  prudently 
cultivating  an  undergrowth  of  small  plea- 
sures, since  very  few  great  ones  are  let  on 
ong  leases. 

The  la"t,  best  fruits  which  come  to  late 
perfection,  even  in  the  kindliest  soul,  is 
tenderness  toward  the  hard,  forbearance  to- 
wards the  unforbearing,  warmth  of  heart 
towards  the  cold,  philanthropy  towards  the 
misanthropic. — Jean  Paul. 

Avarice  has  been  termed  “the  vice  of 
little  minds.”  And  so  it  is,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  generally  understood.  But 
though  the  vice  of  a little  mind,  it  is  by  no 
means  a little  vice,  but  one  of  the  largest, 
as  it  is  insatiable  in  its  desire  and  unlimited 
in  its  cravings. 

A person  is  not  worth  anything  that  has 
not  had  troubles.  You  cannot  subdue  self- 
ishness without  a struggle.  You  cannot  re- 
strain pride  without  a conflict.  You  cannot 
expect  to  go  through  life  without  bearing 
burdens.  But  you  are  going  to  have  help 
under  circumstances  that  will  redeem  you 
from  these  things.  You  are  going  to  expe- 
rience more  victories  than  defeats.  Your 
suffering  will  be  only  here  and  there — little 
spots  in  a whole  field  of  peace  and  joy. 
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WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 


BETTER  THAN  GOLD. 


SELECTED. 

Bettor  th»D  grandeur,  better  tbin  gold, 

Than  rank  and  titles  a thousand  fold, 

Is  a healthy  body,  a mind  at  ease, 

And  simple  pleasures  that  always  please; 

A heart  that  can  feel  for  a neighbor's  woe 
And  share  his  Joy  with  a genial  glow, 

With  sympathies  largo  enough  to  enfold 
All  men  as  brothers,  is  better  than  gold. 

Better  than  gold  i3  a conscience  c’ear, 

Though  toiling  for  bread  in  a humble  sphere, 
Doubly  blest  with  content  and  health, 

Untried  by  the  lusts  of  cares  and  wealth; 
Lowly  living  and  lofty  thought 
Adorn  and  ennoble  a poor  man’s  cot, 

For  mind  and  morals  iu  Nature’s  plan 
Are  the  genuine  test  of  a gentleman. 

Better  than  gold  is  the  sweet  repo  e 
Of  the  sons  of  toil  when  their  labors  close; 
Better  than  gold  is  the  poor  man  s sleep: 

And  the  balm  that  dro  son  his  slumbers  deep, 
Brings  sleeping  draughts  to  the  downy  bed 
Where  luxury  pillows  his  aching  head; 

His  simple  opiate  labor  deems 
A shorter  road  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

Better  thaa  gold  is  a thin'  ing  mind, 

That  in  the  realms  of  books  can  find 
A treasure  surpassing  Australian  ore, 

And  live  with  the  great  and  good  of  yoro, 

The  sage's  lore  and  the  poet’s  lay, 

The  glories  of  empire's  passed  away, 

The  world's  great  drama  will  thus  enfold 
And  yield  a pleasure  better  than  gold. 

Better  than  gold  is  a peaceful  home, 

Where  all  the  fireside  charities  come, 

The  shrine  of  love,  the  haven  of  life, 

Hallowed  by  mother,  or  sister,  or  wife, 
However  humble  the  home  may  be, 

Or  tried  with  sorrow  by  heaven’s  decree, 

The  blessing*  that  never  were  bought  or  sold 
And  centre  there,  are  better  than  gold. 
— iqai  & 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 


Keep  the  birthdays. — They  belong  exclusive  ly  to 
and  are  treasured  among  the  sweetest  memories  of 
home.  Do  not  let  anything  prevent  some  token, 
be  it  ever  so  slight,  to  show  that  it  is  remembered. 
Birthdays  are  great  events  to  children.  For  one 
day  they  feel  they  are  heroes.  The  special  pud- 
dings are  made  expressly  for  them;  a new  jacket, 
trousers  with  pockets,  or  the  first  pair  of  boots  is 
donned,  and  big  brothers  and  sisters  sink  into  in- 
significance beside  “little  Charley”  who  is  “six  to- 
day,” and  is  soon  “going  to  be  a man.”  Fathers 
who  have  half  a dozen  little  ones  to  care  for  are  apt 
to  forget  birthdays— they  come  too  often.  Some- 
times they  are  too  busy,  and  sometimes  they  are 
bothered;  but  if  they  only  knew  how  much 
such  souvenirs  are  cherished  by  their  children  years 
afterwards,  when,  away  from  the  hearthstone,  they 
have  none  to  remind  them  that  they  have  added 
one  more  year  to  the  perhaps  weary  round  of  life 
or  to  wish  them,  in  the  good,  old-fashioned  phrase’, 
“many  happy  returns  of  their  birthday,”  they 
would  never  permit  any  cause  to  stop  in  between 
them  and  a parent’s  privilege. — R.  N.  Y. 

How  to  Restore  old  Writing.— Writing  which 
has  become  illegible  by  age,  may  be  restored  by 
moistening  it  with  an  iufnsion  of  galls. 

A Good  Bread  Pudding.— Take  five  slices  of 
dry  bread  or  their  equivalent  in  broken  pieces, 
pour  over  them  three  quarts  of  sweet  milk,  let  them 
soak,  then  add  four  or  five  eggs,  beaten  well  with 
one  large’ cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
spice  or  nutmeg  to  suit  the  taste.  Do  not  crumb 
the  bread,  but  just  brake  the  slices  in  several  pieces, 
letting  them  float  in  the  milk.  Bake  in  a moder- 
ately hot  oven;  the  pudding  should  bo  nicely  brown- 
ed; with  a rich  custard  beneath  the  bread.  To  he 
eaten  warm,  with  no  dressing  except  butter.  Very 
good  cold. 

Here  is  an  excellent  recipe  for  making  genuine 
erasive  soap  that  will  remove  grease  and  stains  from 
clothing;  Two  pounds  of  good  castile  soap;  half  a 
pound  of  carbonate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  half  a 
pint  of  hot  water.  Cut  the  soap  in  thin  slices, 


boil  the  soap  with  the  potash  until  it  is  thick  enough 
to  mold  in  cakes;  also  add  alcohol,  half  an  ounce; 
color  with  half  an  ounce  of  pulverized  charcoal. 

Remedy  for  Earache. — There  is  scarcely  any 
ache  to  which  children  are  subject  so  bad  to  bear 
and  so  difficult  to  cure  as  the  earache;  but  there  is 
a remedy  never  known  to  fail.  Take  a bit  of  cot- 
ton batting,  put  upon  it  a pinch  of  black  pepper, 
gather  it  up  and  tie  it;  dip  it  in  sweet  oil  and  in- 
sert in  the  ear.  Put  a flannel  bandage  over  the 
head  to  keep  it  warm.  It  will  give  immediate  re- 
lief.— “Exchange.” 

The  feet  being  covered  from  the  view,  are  less 
important  to  beauty  than  to  comfort.  A neat  foot 
is,  nevertheless,  a great  addition  to  persoual  beauty. 
The  preservation  of  the  feet  is  so  essential  to  the 
daily  purposes  of  life,  that  every  care  should  be 
taken  of  them.  Corns  are  formed  by  the  harden- 
ing of  the  cuticle  under  pressure  of  the  shoe. 
Loose  shoes,  by  moving  and  rubbing  upon  a partic- 
ular point,  are  as  apt  to  produce  corns  as  tight 
shoes.  There  are  various  remedies:  A little  sweet 
oil  rubbed  upon  the  scat  of  the  corn  has  been 
found  to  check  its  development.  The  oil  should  be 
applied  after  the  corn  has  been  pared. 

Oat  chaff  Beds — A most  soft,  comfortable  and 
wholesome  filling  for  beds  or  for  matrass  s can  be 
procured  in  most  country  places  by  getting  a fir- 
mer to  allow  oat  chaff  to  be  saved.  It  is  soft, 
light  and  elastic,  and  very  sweet.  The  cost  is  very 
little,  only  the  labor  paid  to  the  farmer  for  the  men 
saving  and  sifting  it.  As  oat  chaff  is  rarely  used 
for  cattle  food,  it  is  easily  obtained.  It  is  so  very 
light  that  a slighter  kind  of  bed-tick  than  is  neces- 
sary for  other  kinds  of  filling  is  quite  sufficient  for 
oat  chaff.  Another  advantage  is  that  it  can  be 
changed  every  year  with  so  little  cost  that  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  anyone.  For  chidren’s  bedsit 
is  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  a sack  or  two  stuffed  full  of  oat  chaff  in  a dry 
place,  and  then  new  and  fresh  filling  is  at  hand  to 
make  a sweet  bed,  whatever  accident  may  have  be- 
faiicn  the  cot  mattress. 



FLORAL  HINTS. 


Dahlias,  as  soon  as  they  commence  their 
growth  must  be  tied  to  stakes. 

Sow  seeds  of  Sweet-pea,  Cypress-vine, 
Morning  Glory,  etc.,  where  a screen  is  need- 
ed and  for  covering  trellises. 

Edgings  around  walks  and  beds  should  be 
kept  neatly  cut,  and  no  grass  or  weeds  al- 
lowed to  grow  on  the  paths. 

Set  out  Gladiolus,  Tiger  flower,  and  Lily 
bulbs  in  rich  soil  Tuberoses  do  best  if  plant- 
ed in  pots  and  started  in  the  house  before 
setting  out. 

Evergreens  succeed  best  when  planted 
some  time  during  this  month,  May.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow’  the  roots  to 
dry  by  exposure  to  the  winds. 

Sow  annuals  as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes 
warm.  Perrennials  should  be  sown  in  sepa- 
rate beds  from  the  annuals.  Sow  the  seeds 
of  those  now  coming  into  flower,  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe. 

Lawns  should  be  cut  often  in  order  to 
keep  the  surface  neat  and  smooth.  If  the 
grass  is  not  too  thick,  allow  it  to  remain  on 
the  ground;  it  will  serve  as  a fertilizer,  and 
also  prevent  the  sun  from  drying  out  the 
roots.  Shrubs  flower  better  if  properly 
pruned. 

Remove  the  Flowers. — Lovers  of  flow- 
ers should  know  that  one  blossom  allowed 
to  mature  or  “go  to  seed,”  injures  the  plant 
more  than  a dozen  new  buds.  Cut  your 
flowers,  all  of  them,  before  they  fade.  Adorn 
your  room  with  them,  put  them  on  your  ta- 


bles; send  boquets  to  your  friends  who  have 
no  flowers,  or  exchange  favors  with  those 
who  have.  All  roses,  after  they  have  ceased 
blooming,  should  be  cut  back,  that  the 
strength  of  the  root  may  go  to  forming  new 
roots  for  next  year,  and  on  these  bushes  not 
a seed  should  be  allowed  to  mature. — Ex. 

Rules  for  judging  the  best  Carna- 
tion.— Miller,  Abercrombie,  Maddock,  and 
others  have  written  on  the  properties  re- 
quisite to  characterize  a first-rate  Carnation; 
but  it  is  to  Mr.  Glenny,  as  a standard  au- 
thority, that  we  are  indebted  for  concentrat- 
ing and  improving  the  rules  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  floral  criticism.  From  the  latter 
gentleman’s  “Standard  of  Perfection,”  with 
trifling  alterations,  we  extract  the  following 
properties  of  the  Carnation: — 

1.  The  flower  should  not  be  less  than  two 
and  a half  inches  across. 

2.  The  guard  or  lower  petals,  not  less  than 
six  in  number,  must  be  broad,  thick,  and 
smooth  on  the  outside,  free  from  notch  or 
serrature  on  the  edge,  and  lapping  over 
each  other  sufficiently  to  form  a circular 
rose-like  flower:  the  more  perfectly  round 
the  outline  the  better. 

3.  Each  layer  of  petals  should  be  smaller 
than  the  layer  immediately  under  it;  there 
should  nbt  be  less  than  five  or  six  layers  of 
petals  placed  regularly;  and  the  flower 
should  rise  in  the  centre  so  as  to  form  a 
semi-globular  shape. 

4.  The  petals  should  be  stiff,  free  from 
notches,  and  slightly  cupped. 

5.  The  ground  should  be  pure  white,  with- 
out specks. 

6.  The  stripes  of  color  should  be  clear  and 
distinct,  not  running  into  one  another,  not 
confused;  but  dense,  smooth  at  the  edges, 
and  well-defined. 

7.  The  colors,  whatever  they  may-b  e, 
must  be  bright  and  clear;  if  there  be  two 
colors,  the  darkest  one  cannot  be  too  dark, 
or  form  too  strong  a contrast  with  the  light- 
er. With  scarlet,  the  perfection  would  be  a 
black;  with  pink  there  cannot  be  too  deep  a 
crimson;  with  lilac  or  light  purple,  the  sec- 
ond color  cannot  be  too  dark  a purple. 

8.  If  the  colors  run  into  the  white  and 
tinge  it,  or  the  white  is  not  pure,  the  fault 
H very  great,  and  pouncy  spots  or  specks 
art*  highly  objectionable. 

9.  The  pod  of  the  bloom  should  be  long 
and  large,  to  enable  the  flower  to  bloom 
without  bursting  it;  but  this  is  rare.  They 
generally  require  to  be  tied  down  about  half 
way,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  calyx  opened 
down  to  the  tie;  yet  there  are  some  kinds 
which  scarcely  require  any  assistance,  and 
this  is  a very  estimable  quality. 

10.  Decided  superiority  of  perfume  should 
obtain  the  prize,  when  competing  flowers 
are  in  other  respects  of  equal  merit. — En- 
glish Paper. 

• O* 

Dutch  Cleanliness. — If  cleanliness  can 
ever  be  carried  to  excess  it  is  in  Holland. 
The  very  servants  have  such  caps  and  ker- 
chiefs and  aprons  and  lace,  and  so  beauti- 
fully got  up,  I can  compare  it  to  nothing 
but  a laundress  on  a pleasure  party  taking  a 
days’  wear  of  her  mistr'ess’  best  things. 
Of  course,  they  have  a wash  every  week- 
day, besides  the  grand  one  on  Saturdays, 
when  they  really  wasli  everything  in  the 
place,  except  the  water.  As  an  instance  of 
their  particularity,  at  almost  every  house 
there  is  a sort  of  double  looking-glass  out- 
side the  window,  as  if  for  seeing  up  and 
clown  the  street;  but  Frank  says  it  is  that 
I the  Dutch  ladies  may  watch,  before  being  at 
[ home  to  a friend,  whether  he  has  dirty  boots 
or  shoes. — “Hood” 
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[For  the  Exponent 

A TALK  WITH  TIIE  SISTERS. 


The  Bible  severely  condemns  a “gadding 
woman;”  and  this  fact,  conjoined  with  some 
others,  makes  some  of  our  conscientious  sis- 
ters backward  even  to  attend  their  Society 
meetings.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
disliking  to  be  the  recipients  of  so  digesting 
a title  as  “Gadder,”  but  1 insist  that  they 
greatly  mistake  its  application. 

Gadding  is  wandering  idly  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, with  no  higher  aim  than  the  pur- 
suit of  gossip;  and  if  any  sister  attends 
gatherings  of  the  sisterhood  with  this  aim 
only,  she  would  do  as  well  to  remain  away. 
But  I am  proud  to  doubt  that  any  fall  so  far 
short  of  a realization  of  their  high  calling. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  deem  they 
can  always  spend  their  time  better  at 
home,  let  us  discuss  the  question. 

While  we  all  admit  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
the  very  best  we  know,  many  seem  to  think 
that  what  we  do  not  know  will  never  be 
counted  against  us.  But  how  will  it  be  if 
we  are  wilfully  ignorant?  if  we  purposely 
avoid  the  means  of  gaining  knowledge 
either  of  temporal  or  spiritual  things?  Shall 
we  not  then  fall  under  condemnation  for  our 
ignorance?  If  we  fail  to  cultivate  the  tal- 
ents we  possess,  shall  we  not  faro  as  did  the 
unprofitable  servant  who  hid  his  talent  in 
the  earth  and  improved  it  not? 

Besides  the  disbursement  of  charity,  it  is 
the  duty  of  each  member  of  a Society  of 
sisters  to  improve  herself;  and  she  may  be 
sure  that  whatever  she  gains  in  vigor  of 
thought  and  understanding,  happy  expres- 
sion or  self-possession,  her  children  will  in- 
herit. The  mother’s  looks,  ways  and  forms 
of  speech  are  unconsciously  copied  by  her 
children,  and  for  their  sake  it  is  her  duty  to 
cultivate  every  worthy  attribute  of  her  na- 
ture to  the  utmost  extent  of  harmonious  ac- 
tion, that  she  may  have  the  ability  to  set  for 
them  a copy  worthy  of  imitation. 

If  she  never  undertakes  to  address  sev- 
eral persons  connectedly,  how  shall  she  over- 
- come  the  habit  of  speaking  in  the  fragmen- 
tary, unfinished  style  of  the  ignorant  and 
timid?  When  shall  she  cease  to  be  morti- 
fied at  hearing  her  children  hesitate,  repeat 
and  stammer  when  trying  to  narrate  any 
passing  incident?  If  she  never  expects  to 
impart  her  thoughts  to  others,  what  stimu- 
lus has  she  to  cultivate  habits  of  deep  and 
continuous  thought?  and  if  she  has  not  that 
potver  herself,  how  can  she  give  it  to  her 
children? 

If  she  strengthen  not  her  own  faith  in 
the  glorious  plan  of  salvation  which  God 
has  revealed  to  His  children,  how  can  she 
build  up  theirs?  If  no  noble  enthusiasm 
for  the  good  of  humanity  warm  her  own 
heart,  how  can  she  impart  such  to  them? 

Dear  sisters,  may  it  not  be  that  God  is 
testing  us  in  small  matters  preparatory  to 
calling  us  to  labor  in  great  ones?  or,  rather, 
does  not  He  allow  great  matters  to  appear 
small  in  our  eyes,  that  we  may  prove  wheth- 
er we  are  willing  to  live  up  to  our  privileges 
and  avail  ourselves  of  every  opportunity  to 
educate  ourselves,  and  be  prepared  to  oc- 
cupy any  position,  however  important  or 
responsible,  to  which  we  may  be  called? 

How  can  we  guess  what  all-important 
duties  the  near  future  has  in  store  for  us? 
There  are  yet  portions  of  the  Gospel  unre- 
vealed, and  in  view  of  what  it  may  disclose, 
how  heedful  should  we  be  that  the  dark  day 
finds  us  not  with  dark  and  empty  lamps  like 
the  foolish  virgins. 

We  are  women;  and  the  day  has  yet 
scarcely  dawned  when  the  name  woman  is 
not  a synonym  of  ignorance  and  weakness. 


Wo  are  gathered  from  the  midst  of  all  na- 
tions, and  in  every  one  of  these  nations,  the 
education  of  woman  was  almost  ignored. 

Being,  then,  only  children  in  acquire- 
ments, even  though  now  our  lot  is  cast 
among  a people  who  believe  it  only  just  that 
woman  should  be  as  highly  educated  as  man, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  begin  climbing  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  if  we  never 
reach  the  top  in  this  world,  let  us  not  falter, 
for  whatever  we  gain  is  ours,  and  to  every 
step  we  ascend  we  may  lift  our  children  with 
far  less  trouble  to  them,  than  if  they  were 
climbing  alone. 

Our  society  meetings  are  excellent  schools 
in  which  to  gain,  if  we  will,  a knowledge 
of  passing  events,  the  situation  and  progress 
of  the  different  stakes  of  Zion,  the  real 
character  and  features  of  the  religion  we 
profess,  something  of  finance,  an  imerest  in 
public  enterprises,  lessons  of  sympathy  for 
fellow-creatures,  a social,  sisterly  feeling  for 
each  other,  the  steadiness  of  nerve  requisite 
to  stand  on  our  feet  and  address  a company 
of  our  peers,  and  many  other  good  and  nec- 
essary lessons. 

Among  other  things,  it  is  necessary  to 
learn  discrimination  between  good  and  evil 
for  ourselves,  and  not  be  dependent  on 
others  for  information  on  such  'subjects. 
Then  we  should  no  longer  be  in  such  un- 
wholesome fear  of  being  sneered  at  as 
“strong-minded,”  “blue-stocking”  &c.,  and 
if  we  go  about  on  legitimate  and  honorable 
business  we  cannot  be  frightened  out  of  it 
because  some  unworthy  child  of  Adam 
chooses  to  accuse  us  of  “gadding.” 

Although  woman’s  first,  and  most  likely 
her  last,  duty  is  at  her  fireside,  she  has  in- 
termediate ones  elsewhere.  She  should 
visit  the  sick  to  surprise  the  weak  appetite 
with  some  dainty  of  her  own  preparation, 
to  lighten  a heavy  hour  with  her  gentle  con- 
versation, or  win  for  the  sufferer  a refresh- 
ing slumber  by  fixing  the  attention  of  noisy, 
neglected  little  ones  with  a pleasant  story 
or  a new  game. 

She  should  attend  lectures,  concerts,  libra- 
ries, art  galleries  and  whatever  means  is 
within  her  reach  to  inform  her  mind,  relax 
her  nerves,  and  quicken  her  relish  of  life; 
for  by  these  means  she  gives  her  children 
happy  tempers,  quick  understandings  and 
healthy  bodies. 

Be  it  remembered  only,  that  recreation, 
like  labor,  should  be  taken  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  will  invigorate,  not  weaken.  And 
no  manifest  duty  should  be  set  aside  for 
something  more  agreeable;  but  let  us  imi- 
tate the  .school-boy  who  plays  to  rest  from 
study,  and  studies  to  rest  from  play. 

The  great  point  which  I wish  to  urge  is 
that  the  child  of  a cultivated  mother  is 
more  likely  to  be  intelligent  than  the  child 
of  an  ignorant  mother — a moral  mother’s 
child  will  be  moral,  a capable  woman’s  child 
will  be  capable,  a religious  mother’s  child 
religious  &c.  My  firm  belief  is  that  the 
mother  who  keeps  home  more  strictly  than 
necessary,  thus  leading  too  narrow  a life,  is 
farther  from  her  duty  than  she  who  studies 
to  save  labor  that  she  may  have  time  to 
mingle  with  her  kind,  to  inform  her  mind 
and  refresh  her  body.  Indeed  the  latter 
course  is  the  duty  of  every  mother  so  far  as 
it  extends.  It  is  foolish  almost  to  wicked- 
ness to  consume  time,  strength  and  temper 
in  embroidering,  tucking  and  ruffling  what 
we  wear,  when  plain,  neat  garments  are 
just  as  pleasant  to  look  vpon,  and  far  more 
comfortable;  or  to  spend  the  long  fervid 
hours  of  a summer’s  day  over  a roaring 
stove,  stirring,  beating,  frothing,  mixing 
unhealthful  compounds  to  stimulate  still 
more  our  already  vitiated  appetites,  and  im- 


pair still  further  our  weak  digestion,  when 
plain,  simple  diet  is  what  we  so  much  need 
for  our  health’s  sake  and  to  spare  the  blister- 
ing, melting,  laborious  process  of  prepara- 
tion. 

Let  us  examine  all  things  in  the  light  of 
reason,  and  on  each  separate  occasion  go  or 
stay,  do  or  leave  undone,  as  our  best  judg- 
ment dictates;  and  when  duty  says  stay,  do 
so  without  a sigh  for  outside  pleasures;  but 
when  she  says  go,  step  forth  in  all  the  dig- 
nity of  conscious  rectitude,  heedless  alike  of 
the  fears  of  the  timid  and  the  scoffs  of  the 
scornful. 

L.  L.  D; 

Beaver,  April  2nd,  1871 


POPULARITY. 


It  is  pleasant  to  be  popular,  but  popularity 
must  not  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  truth 
and  duty.  None  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  were  popular, nor  was  Christ.  Their 
mode,  office  and  utteracnes  gave  offence. 
When  Phocion  in  the  delivery  of  an  oration 
was  warmly  applauded,  he  asked  his  friends 
what  he  had  said  that  was  wiong.  Our 
Savior  told  his  disciples,  “Woe  unto  you 
when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you,  for 
so  did  their  fathers  unto  the  false  prophets;” 
and  when  a Christian  minister  is  popular 
with  “men  of  the  world  who  have  their 
portion  in  this  life,”  and  they  commend  his 
daily  deportment  and  sermons,  he  may  well 
doubt  whether  he  is  doing  his  duty  and 
faithfully  preaching  the  whole  counsel  of 
God;  for  according  to  the  ancient  adage,  “a 
compliant  temper  makes  friends,  truth  ex- 
cites odium.”  The  pure  doctrine  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  are  humbling  to  proud 
and  earthly  hearts,  and  therefore  repulsive 
to  them. 


A HAPPY  THOUGHT. 


A story  is  told  of  Governor  Chiltendon, 
who  was  one  of  the  early  Governors  of  Ver- 
mont. He  was  quite  an  extensive  farmer, 
and  in  those  days  to  be  a Governor  did  not 
greatly  interfere  with  the  incumbent’s  ordi- 
nary vocation.  He  had  two  sons.  One  of 
them  a boy  of  bright  intellect  and  the  other 
decidedly  dull.  The  old  gentleman  thought 
that  nature  had  done  enough  for  the  young- 
est and  that  he  would  make  his  way  in  the 
world  without  more  than  a common-school 
education,  but  that  the  elder  one  would  need 
all  the  aid  of  a liberal  education  to  make  up 
the  natural  deficiency,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  college,  while  his  brother  was 
kept  on  the  farm.  It  happened  one  spring 
that  among  the  fruit  of  the  Governor’s  herd 
was  a very  stupid  calf.  It  would  not  suck 
or  drink,  and  no  amount  of  effoit  on  the 
part  of  the  father,  son,  or  hired  man,  could 
induce  him  to  take  his  sustenance.  After 
repeated  trials  the  good  man’s  patience 
gave  out,  and  he  said  to  his  son,  “Freeman, 
what  on  earth  shall  we  do  with  this  stupid 
fool?”  “I  don’t  know  father,”  was  the  ready 
response,  “unless  we  send  him  to  college 
with  Martin.” 



Would  a man  know  himself,  he  must 
study  his  natural  temper,  his  constitutional 
inclination,  and  favorite  passions;  for  by 
these  a man’s  best  judgment  is  easily  pei- 
verted,  and  a wrong  bias  hung  upon  his 
mind.  These  are  the  inlets  of  prejudice, 
the  unguarded  avenues  of  the  mind,  by 
which  a thousand  errors  and  secret  faults 
find  admission  without  being  observed. 
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DICKENS  AND  HIS  WIFE. 


The  history  of  Charles  Dickens’  marriage 
is  simple  enough.  He  was  at  that  time  earn- 
ing about  thirty  shillings  a week,  and  met 
Mrs.  Dickens,  then  a moon-faced, fair-haired, 
even-tempered,  round-waisted,  good-na- 
tured, but  very  common-place  English  girl; 
one  of  those  women  the  height  of  whose 
ambition  is  a la'rge  family,  a little  cottage,  a 
new  dress,  a big  bow  and  a merry  Christ- 
mas. She  was  an  honest,  virtuous,  simple- 
minded,  slightly  romantic  woman,  whose 
heart  was  in  her  home.  Charles  Dickens 
at  that  time  was  a young  man  of  very  ner- 
vous temperament,  with  unbounded  self- 
esteem, and  would  have  made  a good  hus- 
band had  he  not  been  successful.  It  was 
after  the  birth  of  their  second  child  that 
Dickens  began  to  realize  the  importance  of 
doing  something  to  add  to  his  “pot  au  feu.” 
He  himself  has  often  described  with  what 
fear  and  trembling — having  a wife  and  two 
crying  babes  to  provide  for  at  home,  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  small  creditors  watch- 
ing him — how  he  approached  the  great,  big, 
yawning  editor's  box  of  Chapman  & Hall, 
and  threw  in  his  first  two  chapters  of 
“Sketches  by  Boz.”  How  astonished  he  was 
a few  days  after  to  see  an  advertisement  re- 
questing “Boz”  to  call  on  the  editor,  and 
with  what  joy  and  trembling  he  returned 
home  and  told  his  wife  that  he  had  been  of- 
fered £20  a chapter  for  his  “Sketches.”  The 
era  of  Dickens’  “Sketches”  constituted  the 
happiest  days  of  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens. 
Often  has  the  writer  heard  how  Dickens 
would  read  them  to  his  wife  and  dance 
wildly  around  the  room.  With  the  close  of 
the  “Sketches”  began  Mrs.  Dickens  troubles. 
To  better  understand  the  gradual  change  in 
Charles  Dickens’  treatment  of  his  wife,  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze  the  character  and  train- 
ing of  the  so-called  common-place  English 
girl.  In  this  country  the  women  easily 
adapt  themselves  to  their  positions  in  life. 
In  fact,  in  this  country  the  woman  generally 
rises  superior  to  the  man.  Not  so,  however, 
With  the  dull,  good-natured,  loving  English 
girl.  She,  from  her  earliest  childhood,  is 
brought  up  in  a circle  whose  views  are  nar- 
row and  whose  education  is  extremely  lim- 
ited. The  monotony  of  her  existence  is 
only  broken  by  her  regular  attendance  at 
church  and  the  counting  of  the  household 
linen  on  wash-day.  If  she  goes  to  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  she  will  stare  vaguely  at  the  Cor- 
reggio and  make  quaint  remarks  when 
brought  in  contact  with  a “chief  d’  oeuvre.” 
Her  eyes  will  only  sparkle  as  she  sits  in  the 
buffet, or  dining-room.  Her  circ’e  of  acquaint- 
ances will  be  among  her  own  class,  and  that 
class  of  society,  like  herself  sees  no  beauty 
in  art,  nor  can  appreciate  true  genius.  This 
is  the  character  of  Mrs.  Dickens — a truly 
good-natured,  loving,  motherly  woman.  So 
long  as  Charles  Dickens  had  to  buffet  against 
adversity,  so  long  was  he  contented  with 
his  little  wife.  But  as  soon  as  Charles  Dick- 
ens began  to  be  courted;  as  soon  as  he  found 
he  was  on  the  road  to  immortality  and  for- 
tune; as  soon  as  he  began  to  mix  in  society, 
and  realized  the  extraordinary  fascination 
of  mixing  among  the  upper  ten,  then 
Charles  Dickens,  for  the  first  time,  looked 
down  upon  his  little  wife,  who  could  not  do 
justice  to  the  name  of  her  husband.  There 
is  no  mystery  attached  to  the  separation. — 
“Cor.  New  York  Herald.” 


The  Heat  of  War. — A correspondent 
asks  if  the  seat  of  war  is  cushioned.  If  it 
is  not  it  ought  to  be;  for  it  is  not  a very  soft 
seat  at  any  time. 


PEN  AND  SCISSORS. 


Some  people  have  their  thinking,  like 
their  washing,  done  out. 

At  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  capitolof  Iowa  no  speeches  were  made 
except  a few  brief  and  pointed  remarks  by  a 
workman  who  got  his  fingers  pinched. 

Those  who  are  continually  wanting  the 
most  are  likely  to  prove,  on  investigation, 
to  be  those  who  are  wasteful  and  careless 
with  what  they  possess. 

“Hard  Times”  sociables  are  fashionable 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  guests  are 
compelled  to  appear  in  patched  clothing, 
and  tire  refreshments  consist  of  mush,  milk 
and  potatoes. 

A Happy  Custom. — In  Switzerland  there 
is  a law  which  compels  every  newly  mar- 
ried couple  to  plant  six  trees  immediately 
after  the  ceremony,  and  two  on  the  birth  of 
every  child.  They  are  planted  on  the  com- 
mon and  near  the  road,  and  being  mostly 
fruit  trees  are  both  useful  and  ornamental. 
The  number  planted  amounts  to  10,000  an- 
nually. 

A wonderful  discovery  has  been  made 
at  Corralville,  Iowa.  In  the  lime-pits, 
while  making  a drill  hole  for  a blast,  the 
tool  struck  something  hard.  It  proved  to 
be  a bronze  shield, similar  to  those  found  in 
the  Island  of  Silt  and  Denmark.  Although 
much  corroded,  marks  of  blows  can  be  seen 
on  it,  and  some  remains  of  zigzag  metal- 
work. 

There  are  dangers  ahead  of  us.  We 
should  be  maniacs,  rather  than  patriots,  to 
think  so  well  of  our  country  as  to  suppose  it 
incapable  of  taking  harm.  We  are  threat- 
ened by  dangers  from  the  increase  of  crimi- 
nals, from  the  enlargement  of  the  pauper 
class,  and  from  the  decay  of  political  sense 
and  political  virtue  among  us.  True  wisdom 
consists  in  frankly  admitting  these  dangers, 
and  in  honestly  searching  for  the  best  means 
of  counteracting  them. 

Cause  of  intemperance. — One  cause  of 
the  commonness  of  intemperance  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  is  the  heavy  burden 
of  care  and  toil  which  is  laid  on  a large  mul- 
titude of  men.  Multitudes  to  earn  subsist- 
ence for  themselves  and  their  families,  are 
compelled  to  undergo  a degree  of  labor 
exhausting  to  the  spirits  and  injurious  to 
the  health;  of  consequence,  relief  is  sought 
in  stimulants.  We  do  not  find  that  civili- 
zation lightens  man’s  toils;  as  yet  it  has  in- 
creased them,  and  in  this  effect  I see  a sign 
of  deep  defect  in  what  we  call  the  progress 
of  society.  It  cannot  be  the  design  of  the 
Creator  that  the  whole  of  life  should  be 
spent  in  drudgery  for  the  supply  of  animal 
wants.  That  civilization  is  very  imperfect 
in  which  the  mass  of  men  can  redeem  no 
time  for  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  cul- 
ture. It  is  melancholy  to  witness  the  deg- 
radation of  multitudes  to  the  condition  of 
beasts  of  burden.  Exhausting  toils  unfit 
the  mind  to  resist  temptation.  The  man 
spent  with  labour,  and  cut  off  by  his  con- 
dition from  higher  pleasures  is  compelled  to 
seek  a deceitful  solace  in  sensual  excess. 
One  thing  seems  plain,  that  there  is  no  ten- 
dency in  our  present  institutions  and  habits 
to  bring  relief.  On  the  contrary  the,  poor 
seem  to  bo  more  and  more  oppressed  witli 
incessent  toil,  exhausting  forethought,  anx- 
ious struggles,  feverish  competitions. — Dr. 
dimming. 


DOCTOR  CROCKWELL. 


Has  had  nearly  40  years  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
female  diseases,  making  their  complaints  a speciality.  He 
guarantees  safe,  easy  and  speedy  relief  in  perilous  cases, 
without  the  unpleasant  and  dangerous  use  of  instruments, 
but  wit  h simple  herbs. 

His  remedies  fill  the  nuptial  couch  with  bliss,  surrounds 
the  heart  with  joyous  ones  and  prevents  their  untimely  ad- 
vent. 

He  refers  to  hi3  numerous  patrons  for  the  last  10  years 
in  Utah. 

Residence  near  the  streetcar  track,  9th  Ward,  Fourth 
East  St. , Salt  Lake  City. 


14/TRS.  II.  K.  PAINTER,  M.  D. 

ELECTRIC  PHYSICIAN. 

Electricity  administered  when  cases  requre. 
Office,  East  side  of  Second  East  Street,  one  and  a hal 
blocks  south  of  Theatre,  Salt  Lake  City. 


JJARY  H.  BARKER  M.  D., 

Office  opposite  Old  Constitute  n Building,  Main 
Street.  Office  hours— 10  a.  m.  to  3 p.  m. 


JJRS.  CARPENTER, 

Physician  and  Surgeon, 

Office  at  the  Townsend  House.  Room  No.  50 


H.  DINWOODEY 

Has  removed  his  Furniture  from  Main  St.  to  his  three 
storey  Brick  Store  on 

FIRST  SOUTH  ST.,  % BLOCK  WEST  OF  CO-OP.  CORKER, 

Where  he  is  prepared  to  do  a 
WHOLESALE  AS  WELL  AS  A RETAIL  BUSINESS. 


JJ  WALLACE 

Has  the  best,  largeA  and  purest  stock  of  confec- 
tionary in  Salt  Lake  city.  Just  the  place  for  ladies 
to  purchase. 


NEW  CLUB  RATES. 

Determined  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  th<> 
part  of  the  Publishers,  to  increase  the  circulation  of 
the  Exponent  and  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  con- 
templated in  its  publication,  by  making  it  truly  an 
exponent  of  the  views  of  the  women  of  Utah,  sus- 
tained by  them,  read  by  them,  and  its  columns 
enriched  with  a widely  circulated  expression  of  their 
thoughts,  we  offer  the  following  terms  to  clubs,  so  as 
to  prepare  for  increasing  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  paper  with  the  beginning  of  the  next  volume, 
which  a larger  subscription  list  will  enable  us  to  do: 

10  copies.  1 year,  with  a copy  to  the  getter 
up  of  the  club  ....  $13  00 

15  copies,  1 year,  with  a copy  to  the  getter 
up  of  the  club  - - - - 26  00 

20  copies,  1 year,  with  a copy  to  the  getter 
up  of  the  club  and  a framed  steel  engrav- 
ing, 12x10  inches,  of  President  Brigham 
Young,  soiling  price,  $2  50  - - 34  00 

30  copi  is,  1 year,  with  a copy  tb  tbo  getter 
up  of  the  club,  and  a superior  first  proof, 
steel  engraving  of  President  Brigham 
You  lg,  handsomely  framed,  selling 
price  $4  - - - - 48  00 

Clubs  can  bo  commenced  at  any  time;  and  addi- 
tions can  be  made  after  the  first  list  of  names  has 
been  sent. 

Money  can  be  remitted  by  registered  letter  at  the 
risk  of  the  publishers. 

We  hope  ladies  throughout  the  Territory,  especial- 
ly the  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  Relief  Societies' 
will  endeavor  to  get  up  clubs,  and  that  they  will  con- 
stitute themselves  agents  for  the  extension  of  the 
circulation  of  tbo  Exponent. 


